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ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh, 14. Oct., 1852. 
My proceedings at this place must 
be reserved for description after I have 
brought my readers forward from Atn- 
wick, in Northumberland, at which 
place | wrote my last Register, to this 
famous capital of Scotland ; to unknow 
that which I have known in conse- 
quence of my coming to which, is what 
I would not experience for “ all the 
gold in the Bank of England,” which 
most of my readers will perhaps say, is 
no great deal ! 
_ From Atnwicx‘to Betrorp, which 
is about fourteen miles, we first leave 
behind us, with every feeling of con- 
tempt which haughtiness and emptiness 
can excite in the human mind, the end- 
less turrets and lions of the descendant 
of Sartusox, commonly called Percy, 
whose father, Cannine and Evcis and 
Frere so unmercifully ridiculed, under 
the name of “ Duke Surruson,” ina 
poem entitled ‘* The Duke and the 
faxing-man ;” the Duke having com- 
mitted the sin of endeavouring to evade 
Pirt's assessed taxes. ‘There was a flag 
flying on the battlements, to indicate to 
the vassals around that the descendant 
of Horsecr was t in the castle. 
Leaving all hi . nil us, we can 
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few asa, and those very bad. As we 
advanced, the farms grew larger and 
the land better; the turnips everywhere 
fine. I saw a flockof small birds ; andT 
do not recollect having seen any small 
bird on this side of Yorkshire, except 
in the warm plantations of Mr. Donkin, 
of Newcastie. At about seven miles 
from Aunwick, I saw the sea to the 
right, and, for a rarity, a village-church. 
Thereabouts, as they tell me, is the seat 
of Lord Grey, and of his brother Ge- 
neral Grey, who, as | was told, being 
at Apnwick on the day when I was ex- 
pected there to lecture, and being told 
of it, expressed his surprise to find that 
the people were going to hear me, ob- 
serving, that my lecturing was all a 
humbug; in which the General would 
have found himself very much deceived, 
if he had heard me put it to a very nu- 
merous and sensible audience, whether 
they really thought that they ought to be 
taxed to pay three generals for every 
regiment of foot and of horse in our 
elegant service; and whether they did 
not think that that elector would de- 
serve to be trampled to death under a 


cavalry horse’s feet, who would give his | 


vote to a candidate that would not 
pledge himself to put an end to this 
monstrous waste of our money? If the 
General had heard the sort of answer 
which the audience gave to these ques- 
tions, he would not have thought the 
lecturing ‘‘ a humbug.” 

Here we get amongst the mischief. 
Here the farms are enormous, the 
stack-yards cuntaining from fifty to a 
hundred stacks each, and each stack 
containing from five to ten large south- 
ern wagon-loads of sheaves. Here the 
thrashing-machines are turned by 
STEAM-ENGINES; here the labour- 
ers live in a sort of barracks: that is 
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to say, — sheds with stone walls, 
and covered with what are called paa- 
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There are no villages ; no scattered cot- 
tages ; no upstairs ; one little window, 
and one door-way to each dwelling in 
the shed or barrack. A large farm- 
house and large buildings for the cattle 
and the implements: one farmer draw- 
ing to one spot the produce of the whole 
country all around: a sort of manufac- 
tory of corn and of meat, the proceeds 
of which go, with very little deduction, 
into the pocket of the big landlord, 
there being no such thing as a small 
proprietor to be seen, though the land 
is exceedingly fine and produces the 
most abundant crops: the good part of 
the produce all sent away ; and those 
who make it all, compelled to feed upon 
those things (as I shall hereafter more 
perticularly show) which we in the 
South give to horses and to hogs. This, 
readers of the Register ; this is the scene, 
chopsticks of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Berkshire; this is the 
scene, and these the “ counfry people,” 
in which, and amongst whom, were born 
and bred those Ministers who sent 
Vavucuan and Atperson and Denman 
and WILDE to execute the sPpxctaL 
cOmMissions in the South! 

All the remainder of the way, through 
Beirorp and to Bexwick, the land 
continues to get, if possible, better and 
better ; the turnips incomparably finer ; 
the stack-yards increasing in number 
and bigness of stacks ; the steam-chim- 
nies taller and taller; and the horrible 
barracks longer and longer, and more 
and more hateful to the sight. Gracious 
God! have these fellows the impu- 
dence ; have they the insolent assurance, 
to hope to be able to bring the people 
of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, into this 
state? This is ‘rural life,” with the 
devil to it! But it is useless to waste 
one’s indignation upon the subject : 
their emigration schemes and their poor- 
law schemes will all be blasted; they 
themselves will be the subject of ridi- 
cule and contempt for ages to come. 

I descend to the Tweep ; and now for 
the “ antalluct!” As I went over the 
bridge, my mind, filled with reflecting 
on those who had crossed it before me ; 
saying to myself, “ This has been the 
** pass of all those pestiferous feeloso- 
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|“ fers whom I have been combating 
“* so long, and who have done so much 


“ mischief to their own country as well . 


“as mine :” saying this to myself, and 
thinking, at the same time, of the dread- 
ful menace of the “* Scorsman,” and of 
jthat ‘* national debt of revenge,” that 
he said Seotland owed me; with my 
mind thus filled, I could not help cross- 
ing myself as I passed this celebrated 
bridge. 

Berwick, which is a good solid town, 
and has a river, into which small ves- 
sels come to take away the corn from 
the corn-factories, and which was for- 
merly a strongly fortitied place, is re- 
garded, by law, as being neither Eng- 
land nor Scotland, but a separate domi- 
nion ; and, thinking that this was a 
safe place, I intended to stay here the 
night of Monday, the 8th, in order to 
prepare myself a little before I actually 
got into Scotland ; but, seeing placards 
up enjoining the observance of the fast 
on account of the cholera morbus, and 
being rather hungry at the time, I, tra- 
velling by post-chaise, resolved to push 
on another stage, in order to avoid giv- 
ing offence by indulging my appetite in 
such a state of things; therefore, on I 
came, exclaiming, as the chaise got 
upon Scotch ground: ‘‘ Angels and mi- 
nisters of grace defend me ! happening 
to remember so much of some prayer or 
play, or something which I have now 
forgotten. It was plagiarism, to be 
sure; but I committed it involuntarily, 
and I wish Lord Brovenam could say 
as much with regard to the divers acts 
of plunder that he has committed upon 
me, 

Coming out of Beawicx, we have 
the sea to our right for some time, with 
“no trees, stone walls, very fine land, 
very fine turnips, After this, there 
come a rocky shore and hilly poor 
ground for a short space, At about four 
miles from Berwick, the sea gets 
ther off, the land beautiful, the turnips 
fifty acres in a piece, fresh and fine 
and the land clean as a i ee 
and thus, with great § | 
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ns of Mr. Fornyce! “ Fired at 
“the sound, my Genius spreads her 
« wings,” and urges me to ask Mr. 
Creevey, my formidable rival at Oup- 
sam, whether this isthat same Forpyce, 


thrashiing-machines worked by steam’; 
corn-weavers, kept in barracks, without’ 
back-doors, or privies; all these new 
ideas, of such vast importance in rural. 
philosophy ; especially when I found 





who was once surveyor of crown lands, 
and also eollector-general of the taxes in 
Scotland; and who was, somehow or 
other, related to the Duchess of Gor- 
pon; and who had AN ACCOUNT, 
about which account Mr. Crerevey had 
given notice of a motion, and which 
motion he was, somehow or other, pre- 
vented from making when Prrr was last 
_ in office; and, further, whether Mr. 
Cazevey, if he have a seat in the re- 
formed Parliament, will revive the mo- 
tion now ; or whether he will give me 
the infurmation that I may revive it, if 
I should happen to be in that Parlia- 
ment; for, though this may be the 
successor of that Mr. Forpyce, Mr. 
Creevey, who is a lawyer, knows 
better than I do, that the crown ac- 
knowledges no laches, and that the act 
of Elizabeth will hunt, as a pack of 
hounds hunt a fox from cover to 
cover. 
Ayton consists of a parcel of very 
homely stone houses; but the people 
_ seem to look very well, and particularly 


myself in Dr. Biacn’s native county, 
and recollected with what urgency he 
had pressed upon us of the South,. the 
“pradence” of his countrymen ir 
checking population by resorting to tlle- 
gitimate indulgences, instead of loading 
themselves with wives ; all these new 
ideas wanted a little digesting in my 
mind, before 1 could, with common 
prudence, proceed to present myself 
before critics so severe as those which 
{ must naturally expect to meet with at 
the fountain-head of feelosofy itself, 
where there were (as 1 had been 
told at NewcasTLe) six or seven news- 
papers, allassailing me with the greatest 
virulence. 

On Tuesday morning, my heart 
thumping against my ribs, off I dashed 
at as round a rate as | could prevail on 
the post-boy to drive. For about five 
miles the land continued the same as 
before; a little sort of moor, in which 
they dig peat, the valley narrow, the 
hills on the side rocky, cultivated here 
and there’a little, the rest of the ground 





the boys, who all wear a sort of stiff} growing scrubby firs or wyns; but 


caps, and who look rosy and hearty. 
When we get farther on, the land gets 
poor and hilly; the road twists abont 
among the hills, and follows (towards 
its Souree) a little run of water, on the 
| sides of whicharesome narrow meadows 
The hills are here covered with scrubby 
Woods, very much like those in the 
poorest parts of Hampshire and Dorset- 
‘Shire. At the end of fourteen miles 
from Berwiex, | came to Hownps- 
woop Inn, a place for changing horses ; 
and I liked the look of the place so well, 
the house seemed so convenient and 
clean, and the landlord so civil and 
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intelligent a man, that E resolved to stop 
y my head alittle, and to accustom | she 


great numbers of the Cheviot-hill sheep 
feeding on them ; and very pretty sheep 
these are. They have no horns, are 
white all over, legs not long, body very 
truss, rather larger, and a great deal 
prettier sheep than the South-down 
sheep. The Hianuanp sheep, of which 
you do not see a great many here, have 
black faces, black legs, and very long, 
very white, and coarse wool. They are 
very beautiful little sheep ; and I will cer- 
tainly endeavour to get a breed of them 
to put upon the heaths in Surrey, where, 
I think, they would soon supplant the 
little miserable things that we call 
heath-croppers. My Lord Hottanp 
has conte some of these Highland 


sheep at me in his beautiful 
é farm, which he disfi and 
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years, I saw “ Appison-Roap” come 
and cut his beautiful farm across, and 
when I saw “Cato Cottage” and 
“ Homer Villa” start up on the side of 
that road, I said, my Lord (and I am 





very sorry for it) will pay pretty dearly 
for his taste for the “ classics.” These 
*‘ classics” are, sometimes, not very safe | 

ides even in matters of a merely 
mat character. So long, however, 
as you confine your enthusiasm to paper 
and print, you merely expose yourself to 
ridicule ; but when your taste pushes 
you on to the levelling of banks, the 
tearing up of trees, the felling of oaks 
fifty years old, and, above all the rest, to 
dabbling in brick and mortar, the classics 
become most perilous and pernicious 
companions! The Cheviot-hill sheep 
have rather short wool, and are very 
pretty sheep in‘ all respects, but I dare 
say that the mutton of the Highlanders 
is better; because my Lord Ho.ianp 
must know all about the matter ; andl 
know that he has had a supply of these 
sheep at Kensineron for a great many 
years. 

Along here we see black and red 
cows, very small, compared with those 
in Durham and Northumberland. The 
oxen, some without horns and some 
with horns, and chiefly black, all come 
from the Highlands, and are all excel- 
lent for fatting. There are immense 
fairs, which are here called Trysts, at 
which these cattle are sold, and from 
which they go all over the south of 
Scotland and all over England, except 
Sussex and Kent, where the Welsh 
cattle are the favourites. These oxen, 
fed upon the turnips of this country, and 
without any hay, will get quite fat dur- 
ing the autumnal and winter months ; 
and the beef in Northumberland and in 
Scotland is as good as any in the world. 

There are some oats out here yet, 
and some wheat out also. But now, at 
about seven or eight miles from 
Hovunpswoop, we get through the hills 
and out of this little narrow valley ; we 
see the sea to our right, and the fine 
level country opens before us. _ Here 
we entered into what is called Easr- 
Lorutan ; and just at a little village, 
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is the second church that I have seen 
since I quitted Berwick, we get into the 
county of Happinaton, where we see 
the sea all along upon our right till we get 
to Dunsar (a distance of sixteen miles 
from Hovunpswoop), and such corn 
fields, such fields of turnips, such turnips 
in those fields, such stack-yards, and 
such, a total absence of dwelling. 
houses, as never, surely, were before 
seen in any country upon earth. You 
very frequently see more than a hundred 
stacks in one yard, each containing, on 
an average, from fifteen to twenty Eng- 
lish quarters of wheat or of oats; all 
built in the neatest manner ; thatched 


extremely well, the thatch bound down 


by exterior bands, spars not being in 
use owing to the scarcity of wood. In 
some of these yards the thrashing-ma- 
chine is worked by horses, dut in the 
greater. part by steam; and where the 
coals are at a distance, by wind or by 
water; so that in this country of the 
finest land that ever was seen, all the 
elements seem to have been pressed 
into the amiable service of sweeping 
the people from the face of the earth, in 
order that the whole amount of the 
produce may go into the hands of a 
small number of persons, that they 
may squander it at London, at Paris, 
or at Rome. Before we got into 
Dunpar we found the road (whichis 
very fine and broad) actually covered 
with carts, generally drawn by one 
horse, all loaded with sacks of cor. 
For several miles it appeared to be a re 
gular cavalcade of carts, each carrying 
about twelve English sacks of corn, a 
all going to Denar, which is a littl 
sea-port (though a large town) app™ 
rently made for the express purpose sar 
robbing Scotland of all its produce, 
of conveying it away to be squande 
in scenes of dissipation, of gambling, 
and of every other vice tending to ¥ 
tiate man — enfeeble a ere 
Between Hounpswoop and 
we came to Roxsuron-Park, which ve 





called “‘ Cockburn’s Path,” where there 
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admired ever since I entered Scotland ; 
and about whom the parents seem 
to care much more than they do about 
their houses or themselves. They do 
not put boys to work hard when they 
are young, as they doin England ; and, 
therefore, they are straighter and nimbler | 
on foot ; but here is a total carelessness 
about the dwelling-place. You see no 
such thing as a little garden before the 
door; and none of those numerous or- 
naments and those conveniences about 
labourers’ dwellings,which are the pride 
of England, and by which it is distin- 
guished from all the other countries in 
the world. The dwelling-place of a 
mere working countryman in the United 
States of America is, generally, a mi- 
serable shed, all the round-about of 
which appears to have no owner at all. 
They told us that the Duchess of 

| Roxsures lived at this Roxsuren- 
, Park, which is a very fine place, and 
, very well wooded, and at which I could 
, not look without thinking of Burpett’s 
second poor “ Duke Gawler,” whose 

learned heir apparent is, or recently 

was, a candidate for the city of Nor- 

wica, as mentioned in my Register of 

some time back, where I gave the his- 

tory of old Sir James Innis’s getting 

the dukedom, marrying a young wife at 
four-score, having a sun by her, which 

son is now a minor, and which wife is 

now the duchess living in this park. 

Faith! if Gawxer had got this duke- 

dom, his heir would not need a sinecure 

place in the Chancery, and his brother 

would not need a commissionership 

along with Senior, and the “ re- 

. porther” Coutson, whom BrovcHam 
has set to work, under the name of a 
poor-iaw commission, to digest a plan 
| for an entire new distribution of the 
| revenues of all Englishmen’s estates, 
| from the lord down to the forty-shilling 
, freeholder ; for to this dukedom of Rox- 
BURGH appertains an immense estate in 
the county of that name, which is 
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if possible, still finer than this land of 
the Lornians, Lord! how “ Duxe 
Gawcer” would have revelled in pos- 
session of this estate!, His heir ap- 
parent would have had Dick Gurney 
for a huntsman, instead, of creeping 
under the gabardine of this brewer. 
banker, in order to be shuffled into a 
seat for the city of Norwica, in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of the 
famous patriot Burperr, who used to 
teach us the absolute necessity of ‘‘ tear~ 
‘- ing the leaves vut of the accursed Red 
‘¢ Book,” and who has now the idiot- 
like folly and impudence to be trying to 
thrust one of the tax-eating Hopnouses 
into a seat for the city of Bara. 

At Dunsar, in the town, and going 
quite across the upper end of the main 
street, which is so wide as to be worthy 
of being called an oblong square instead 
of a street ; across the end of this street 
stands the very plain, but very solid and 
very noble-looking house of my Lord 
LAUDERDALE, on whom I should cer- 
tainly have called to pay my respects, 
if L had had time, his Lordship having 
been, upon, several occasions, personally 
civil to me. 

At about three miles from Dunnar, 
we see, away to our right, standing 
upon a high hill, with beautiful woods 
about it, and looking over the sea, the 
house of the Earl of Happineron, 
whose fine estate sweeps, we are told, 
all around this county; and which is 
very far from being destitute of trees. 
At about five or six miles from Dunsar 
we came, at a place called Betronrorp, 
tothe bunch of farms rendered so famous 
by the monstrous farming and cattle 
concerns of Mr. Renvyix« ; the account of 
whose failure occupied, some time ago, 
so much space in the London news- 
papers ; and whose affairs really seem 
to have been upon a scale such as states 
or sovereigns might eagage in. 


*« Ill habits gathered by unseen degrees 
As brooks make rivers, rivers swell to seas.” 


This couplet, which has been a pro- 





verb ever since it was first published AA +) Vs 
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out, of the lengths to which he would finest and largest fields j 
Here, again, and at' Kent. 
every other step, we behold the fatal to Happiveroy, 
effécts of the accursed paper-money. | house and estate | 
What was there to check a sanguine left, and Lord Dat 


be finally led. 


and enterprising mind in pursuit of 
wealth, when money was to be-had, in 
any quantity, by merely dipping a pen 
into an ink-stand, and writing a few 
words upon a little bit of paper? Such 
a man had no need of reflection, if the 
system then existing could have con- 
tinued ; if the system of * cheap cur- 
rency,” so eulogised by that profound 
statesman, Lord Howick, could have 
continued, Mr. Rennie must have gone 
on increasing in wealth; but it could 
not continue; foreign nations would 
not suffer us to have bank-notes to so 

eat an amount passing along with 
gold; and then the system blew 
up, and Mr. Rennie was destroyed ; 
and destroyed, too, without having ever 
suspected the possibility of it, and with- 
out, even to this hour, clearly under- 
standing the cause. Jn such a case a 
man is not to be accused of dishonesty ; 
the wrongs which he does are not 
wrongs of intention; he is impelled by 
causes; and he is no more answerable 
for the consequences than is the man 
who, being knocked down by another, 
falls upon a child and presses it to death. 
But here is the dilemma; either the 
innumerable persons who have, in the 
manner of Mr. Rennie, scattered ruin 
and misery around them; either these 

rsons have all been criminal, or this 
is the foolishest or the wickedest Go- 
vernment that ever was tolerated upon 
the face of this earth; an alternative, 
which, if put to the vote, would be de- 
cided in favour of the latter pruposition, 
by nine hundred out of every thousand 
men in the kingdom. 

The country continues much about 
the same all the way to Happineron ; 
ouly it. has more woods, and these very 
beautiful, consisting, however, chiefly 
of beech, ash, sycamore, and birch, 
though with here and there an oak tree 
of small size. Before we reach Hap- 
DINGTON, we see innumerable carts:car- 

ug the corn towards that town. Here 
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n Sussex and 
! before we get 
Sir Joan Sincrain’s 
ie a little way on our 
KEITH'S farther on 
in the same direction, in a fine, well. 
woored, beautiful valley; land as fine 
as it is possible to be ; a hundred acres 
of turnips in one piece ; and, as I am 
very well informed, with forty tons of 
bulhs upon an English acre. Every- 
thing is abundant here but people, who 
have been studiously swept from the 
land; and for which, by the laws of 
God as well as man, this Government 
is answerable ; and, itis not in the way 
of joke that I express my hope, that it 
will be made to confess its errors, or 
that it will be punished for intention of 
mischief. 

Happineron is a large, a good, and 
solid town ; and, being situated in the 
midst of so fine a country, must, in the 
mere business of supplying the farms, 
besides being an immense mart for 
corn, possessa great deal of wealth. 
After we quit Happineron, we come 
to a place called ‘TraNenrt, which isa 
sort of a colliery town ; here are collie- 
ries and rail-roads ; and the county, as _ 
well as the town, of Happineron, is 
supplied with coals from this source. 
Coming on from this place to Musset- 
BURGH, we see the mouth of the Fairs 
of Fortra away to our right ; and down 
there, close by the sea, lies that Prestox- 
Pans, rendered famous by the bloody 
battle fought at that place. Here we 
look across the Firarn into the fine 
country of Firs, and see the Highlands 
begin to rise up beyond Kivross and 
the Frith of Tay. The prospect here 8 
very beautiful, and thus we go on to 
Mussecsores, which is a sort of place 
of resort for Eoinsurca people, in the 
suminer. It is called a village, but It 
is in reality a very fine towa for the 
greater part. of it. From» this: place, 


close along by the waterside, we come 
to another village called Pox ross'-t0, 
took up my quart soups a2 
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yond the possibility of being in his 
house after he shall have seen. this ac- 
eount. Here, then, | was, in that city, 
of which I had heard and read so much; 
of which | had spoken in terms, not one 
of which was to be retracted as long as 
I was in it; and my reception in which, 
six newspapers here, to say nothing of 
the hundreds in England (the bloody 
old Times by no means excepted) had, 
for more than a month, been labouring 
to render not only mortifying and dis- 
graceful, but even personally perilous ! 
And, here it was, in this renowned ca- 
pital of Scotland, that I was destined, 
without even uttering a single word in 
my defence, to crown my triumph over 
all these atrocious calumniators, and 
over the base and detestable men in 
_ power, who had employed the merce- 
nary wretches to vomit forth their ca- 
lumnies. 
But, before I proceed to endeavour to 
describe to my English readers this 
_ beautiful city, and its still more beau- 
tiful environs, I must endeavour to per- 
form a task far more interesting to us 
| all, and especially to the people of 

Scotland ; gratitude, on my part, to 

_whom, would render the performance 

of this task a bounden duty, even if 
® England had no interest in it; but the 

fact is that it is interesting to all of us 
alike; and, if I discharge it as I onght, 
i a manner commensurate with the 
portance of the subject, I shall receive 
the lasting thanks of every good man in 
the kingdom. 

Let me look back, then, over this 
fine country, from the Tween to the 
t kits of Forru. When at Newcast Lez, 
learned that Seorch vagrants were 
egularly sent from that place back into 
scotland by pass-carts; that the con- 
| *cyance of them was contracted for ; 
d se re conteiaies received two 
DuNnds wo shillings ourney : 
at this contrac sce tees tron at 
place called Kyron, a place five miles 
istant from F eT FORD. | the road 












taken the same individuals, as often as 
ten or twelve times! These facts, of 
the correctness of which there can be 
no doubt, may be useful to Lord 
BrovGuam's most impadent commission, 
the great object of which is to get rid 
of the English poor-laws; that is to 
say, those just laws which, before they 
were violated by Srurces Bourne's 
bills, ensured to the working people of 
England something like a due share in 
the produce of the earth, in compen- 
sation for the loss of that patrimony 
which the aristocracy had taken away 
from them at the season of enormous 
robbery and plunder most falsely called 
the Reformation. These facts, so as- 
tounding, so unanswerable, may serve 
also (and I hope they will) to make 
Mr. O'Connexu less positive, and less 
pertinacious, in opposition to the ONLY 
measure that can ever make Ireland a 
country fit for either a poor or a rich 
man to live in. ‘These facts may (and 
I trust they will) serve the further 
purpose of inducing my dignitary Dr. 
Buack (who is spoken of with great 
respect here), to hesitate before he 
another time holds out the labourers of 


Scotland as an example to be followed 


by the chopsticks of the South. He 
does not, indeed, persevere, like Mr. 
O’ConNg.1, to revile the institution of 
poor-laws ; but still, he talks of the 
ignorance of my countrymen, the chop- 
sticks ; he imputes the fires to their 
ignvrance and not to a sense of their 
wrongs ; he contrasts their turbulent 
behaviour with the quiet submission of 
the labourers of Scotland, whom he 
represents as being WELL OFF in 
consequence of their fewness in number ; 
he ascribes the suffering of the labourers 
of England to the excess of their num- 
bers, and not to the weight of the taxes 
and the low wages which those taxes 
compel the farmer to wish to pay. 
These are most pernicious errors ; errors 
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them (except back again to their ori- | 
gina state), let him hunt throughout’ 

cotland and Ireland, and there find an | 
English vagrant ; there find a pass-cart | 
to convey beggars back -again to Eng- 
land. This is the first thing to do before 
a pack of Scotch and Irish renegadoes 
get together to hatch the means of 
robbing the working people of England 
of the compensation for their patri- 
mony, as the people of Scotland and 
Ireland have been robbed. Before any 
quack be impudent enough to propose 
to abolish English poor-laws, let him 
stop the pass-carts, which are constantly 
in movement to carry out of England, 
and to toss back upon their own soil, 
the destitute people of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Here is a thing calling itself “a 
Government,” and a “ paternal Govern- 
ment” too, having three countries under 
its management, out of two of which 
distressed persons are continually prowl- 
ing into the third; and that third is as 
constantly engaged in carrying these 
distressed persons baek again by force, 
and tossing them back again upon the 
soil from which they have made their 
incursions ; and this work of carrying 
back (causing great expense) is con- 
stantly going on through numerous 
channels every year of our lives, from 
the first of January to the thirty-first of 
December; and with all this before 
their eyes, this “‘ paterna! Government" 
is incessantly at work, hatching schemes 
for reducing the third country to the 
situation of the other two! It is useless 
to rage ; and, there being a liberal 
Whig Ministry in power, | stifie my 
feelings, and refrain from doing justice 
in characterising this Government. 

But now, Dr. Brack, about the 
famous “ antalluct” of the labourers of 
Scotland, and the ignorance of the 
chopsticks of the South; those causes 
of turbulence in the latter, and of quiet 
submission in the former. You are a 
Scotchman, Doctor; but you know 
nothing about Scotland. “You live in 
England ;_ but you know nothing about 
England. 


ks have been yi 4 
teachers; and that which you boos’ city | 


about the characters, the capacities, and 
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especially the motives of living authors, 
ought to warn you against trusting in 
the stuff put forth by the scribbling cox. 
combs, fuols, and knaves, that are dead. 
I, taking permission to use the words of 
the apostle, “* bear witness of that which 
I have seen.” {t is not yet a week 
since | set my foot in Scotland; yet | 
have seen enough to make me clearly 
understand the ground-work of all your 
errors relative to this most important 
of all human matters. 

I find that there is a sort of poor- 
laws in some parts of Scotland ; that the 
counties bordering on the sea, through 
which I have come, that the county of 
Fire, and others, some of the rich parts 
of Scotland ; that this city, that Patsuey, 
Guascow, GREENocK, have compulsory 
assessments for the relief of the poor; 
but that, in all the interior, and over the 
far greater part of Scotland, there is no 
such provision, and that the destitute 
depend entirely upon collections at the 
church-doors, and upon other alms 
voluntarily given. The people of Eng- 
land compelled the Government to give 
them a legal claim upon the land gener- 
ally in lieu of their patrimony, which 
consisted of efficient and substantial 
relief out of the tithes. ‘The people of 
Scotland, embroiled and torn to pieces 
by conflicting tyrants ; and the people 
of Ireland, kept down by the iron arm of 
the greedy aristocracy in England ; 
had not the power to compel thei 
rulers to do them justice, and give them 
a compensation for the loss of thei 
patrimony. ‘Therefore these two cout 
tries were robbed without compel 
sation ever obtained ; and therefore " 
is that destitute persons prowl from itt 
into England, and that the Englis 
destitute persons stay at home. Jel 
' Even Scotch charity does @ gre i 
and the distribution of the a — 
cummitted to their exemplary paroch!” 
ministers, « gre rege Ag 
ate sufferings of ‘ BS SS - 
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another time) the judges, and every one 
belonging to the courts, claim an ex- 
emption; very unjustly, to be sure ; 
but they claim it, and they have it; 
and thus about a thousand of the richest 
men in the city pay nothing towards 
the relief of the poor. The sum thus 
raised is found to be very inadequate : 
| here, in this fine and beautiful city, with 
! as much real piety as is to be found in 
any place in the world ; with ministers 
as diligent, and with a whole people us 































charitable, the assessments fall so much 
. short of the necessities of the case, that 
. _ the suffering and the beggary, though so 
, ® wuch checked by the proud stomachs 
¢ of the people, surpass, in a tenfold de- 
; gree, that which is to be found in any 
, place in England ; and if I were to say 
y fe 4 fifiy-fold degree, I do not think that 
I should go beyond the fact. From 
" | everything that | can learn, nothing can 
" exceed the diligence, the pains, the 
e disinterestedness, with which the funds 
. raised for the poor at Epinpurca are 
5 managed; and yet such is the distress 
. and such the beggary! Well, then, 
4 what does this prove? It proves the 
. Wisdom as well as the justice of the act 
h of Elizabeth; it proves that, to make 
al the relief what it ought to be, there 
of must at all times be, as in England and 
‘0 the United States of America, a power 
ile tocollect, not a certain sum during the 
of "year, but as much as shall be wanted 
d; ‘during the year, and the adoption of 
eit Je Measures to.secure the due application 
-m as well as a sufficient collection. 
eit _ Having now shown that even in Scot- 
10° land necessity has dictated something in 
el ‘the _Way of compulsory assessment, 
> it leaving Mr. O'Conneut to reflect on 
= these and on the foregoing facts, and re- 
lish ctfully suggesting to him to consider 
hether it might not be as well to 
ea), weep beggary out of Ireland first, and 
sing hen for us to discuss, when the people 
hial hall have their backs covered and their 
evi- rellies filled, the question about a repeal 
In ‘the Union ; leaving Mr O’Conneus 
was id these matters here, let me now, Dr. 
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those of the South are so turbulent ; 
and about that “ moral restraint’’ of 
the nasty-pensioned-parson Matruus, 
and that “ prudence in abstaining from 
marriage,” which makes the labourers of 
Scotland so WELL OFF; because, 
Doctor, it is this last-mentioned matter 
which is the great thing of all. 

Now, then, let me tell you how those 
persons are off, whom you wish the la- 
bourers of England to imitate, and with 
whom you wish them to change situa- 
tions. ButI will not address myself to 
you here. 1 will address myself to the 
chopsticks of the South; and this part 
of this Register 1 hereby direct my 
printers to take out of the Register, 
after they have printed off the edition, 
and to put it in a half sheet or quarter 
sheet of demy paper, with a title to it, 
just such as I shail here give. I hereby 
direct them to print ten thousand copies 
of this address ; to put at the bottom 
of it, price ONE PENNY; and I here- 
by direct the person keeping my shop 
at Bolt-court, to sell these addresses at 
five shillings a hundred; or at three 
shillings for fifty. Now, then, Doctor, 
Brovesam and Marravs and Lord 
Howick and Sturges Bourne and 
Brovcuan's other poor-law com- 
missioners, Sexror and Counson the 
reporther, and Harnxy Gawter (the 
Duke’s brother) and Malthusian Bur- 
pert, and all the old crew, shall find 
that ( have aot come to Scotland for 
nothing. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE 
TO THE CHOPSTICKS 


OF 


KENT, SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE, 
WILTSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE, BERK- 
SHIRE, NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESSEX ; 
AND OF ALL THE OTHER COUN- 
TIES IN THE SOUTH UF ENGLAND. 


» P Edinburgh, 14, Oct., 1832, 
My Frienps,—This is the finest city 
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made me forget you, and particularly 
poor Coox and Farmer Boygs and 
the men that were transported in 1830. 
I have some advice to offer you, the 
object of which is to induce you reso- 
lutely to maintain the rights which, 
agreeably to the laws of our country, 
we all inherit from our forefathers. 
Amongst these rights are, the right to 
live in the country of our birth ; the 
right to have a living out of the land of 
our birth in exchange for our labour 
duly and honestly performed ; the right, 
in case we fall into distress, to have our 
wants sufficiently relieved out of the 
produce of the land, whether that dis- 
tress arise from sickness, from decrepi- 
tude, from old age, or from the inabi- 
lity to find employment ; because there 
are laws, and those laws are just, to 
punish us if we be idle or dissolute, 

There is a reform of the Parliament ; 
and, it is touching your conduct as con. 
nected with this reform, that I am 
about to offer you my advice; but 
before I do that, | must speak to you 
about what I have seen in Scotland, of 
which this fine city is the capital. You 
know that many gentlemen in England 
have Scotch bailiffs; and that these 
Scotch bailiffs, particularly CaLLen par, 
the bailiff of Sir Tnomas Baaine, in 
Hampshire, and another one or. two 
whose names I have now forgotten, 
were. principal witnesses against the 
men that were brought to trial for 
breaking thrashing-machines, and other 
acts of that sort in 1830. You know 
that these bailiffs are always telling you 
how good and obedient the labourers 
are in Scotland, and how WELL OFF 
they are; and yet they tell you that 
there are no poor-laws in Scotland. 

All this appears very wonderful to you. 
The Government and the parsons tell 
you the same thing ; and they tell you, 
that if you were as well-behaved as the 
Scoteh, and as quiet, you would be as 
well off. as they ure. They say, that.it 
is. your ignorance that. makes you not 
like to live upon potatoes, while those 
who live upon the tithes and the taxes 
have the meat and the bread. They 
tell you that you would be better off if 
you were but as sensible and would but 
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be as quiet as the Scotch labourers. 
Now then, I will tell you how well of 
the Scotch labourers are ; and then you 
will judge whether you have been wise 
or foolish, in what you have been law. 
fully doing for two years past, with a 
| view of making your living a little better 
than it was. 
This city is fifty-six miles from the 
pit Twerp, which separates England 
from Scotland. I have come through 
‘the country in a post-chaise, stopped 
one night upon the road, and have made 
every inquiry, in order that I might be 
able to ascertain the exact state of the 
labourers on the land. With the excep- 
tion of about seven miles, the land is 
the finest that I ever saw in my life, 
though I have seen every fine vale in 
every county in England; and in the 
United States of America I never saw 
any land a tenth part so good. You 
will know what the land is when [ tell 
you, that it is by no means uncommon 
for it to produce seven English quarters 
of wheat upon one English acre, and 
forty tons of turnips upon one English 
acre; and that there are, almost in every 
half mile, from fifty to a hundred acres 
of turnips in one piece, sometimes white 
turnips and sometimes Swedes ; all ia 
rows as straight as aline, and without a 
weed ever to be seen in any of these 
beautiful fields. ; 
Oh! how you will wish to be here: 
“ Lord,” you will say to yourselves, 
what pretty villages there must be 
‘ there; what nice charches and chureh- 
“ yards; oh! and what preciously nice 
** alehouses ! Come, Jack, let us set 0 
“ to Scotland! What nice gardens shall 
“ we have to our cottages there ! What 
“ beautiful flowers our wives will have 
** climbing up about the windows, 
“ on both sides of the path leading from 
“ the wicket up to the door! And what 
“ prancing and barking pigs We * 
“ have, running out upon the common, 
“and what a flock of geese, grazing 
‘ the n!” ' 
Stop ! stop! I have not come os 
ten to you, but to make you. liste . 
me; let me tell you, then, that ,, 
neither village, nor church, Dor 








house, nor garden, nor cottage, 9 
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flowers, nor pig, norgoose, nor common, 
nor green ; but the thing is thus: 1. The 
farms of a whole county are, generally 
speaking, the property of one lord ; 
2. They are so large, that the corn-stacks 
frequently amount to more than a hun- 
dred upon one farm, each .stack having 
in it, on an average, from fifteen to 
twenty English quarters of corn ; 3. The 
farmer's house is a house big enough 
and fine enough for a gentleman to live 
in ; the farm-yard is a square, with build- 
ings on one side of it for horses, cattle, 
and implements ; the stack-yard is on 
one side of this, the stacks all in rows, 
and the place as big as a little town. 
4. On the side of the farm-yard next to 
the stack-yard there is a place to thrash 
the corn in; and there is, close by this, 


always a thrashing-machine, sometiines | 


worked by horses, sometimes by water, 


sometimes by wind, and sometimes by 
steam, there being no such thing as a 


barn or a flail in the whole country. 

* Well,” say you, “ but out of such 
. a quantity of corn and of beef and 
“the share of the chopsticks, to be 
“sure!” Don’t be too sure yet; but 
hold your tongue, and hear my story. 


The single labourers are kept in this. 
manner: about four of them are put, 


mto a shed, quite away from the farm- 


house and out of the farm-yard ; which | 


shed, Dr. Jamieson, in his Diction- 
ary, calls a “‘ boothie,” a place, says he, 
where labouring servants are lodged. 
A boothie means a little booth; and 
here these men live and sleep, having 
a certain allowance of oat, barley, and 
pea meal, upon which they live, mixing 
it with water, or with milk when they 
are allowed the use of a cow, which 
they have to milk themselves. ‘They 
are allowed some little matter of money 
besides to buy clothes with; but never 
dream of being allowed to set their foot 
Within the walls of the farm-house. 
hey hire for the year, under very severe 
punishment in case of misbehaviodr 
or quitting service; and cannot have 
h service, without a character from 

fe iit master, and also a character 

~ the minister of the parish ! 

retty well, that, for a knife-and-fork 


of mutton, there must some come to’ 


chopstick of Sussex, who has been used 


4/to sit round the fire with the master 


and the mistress, and to pull about and 
tickle the laughing maids! Pretty 
well, that/ But it is the life of the 
married labourer that will delight you. 
Upon a steam-engine farm there are, 
perhaps, eight or ten of these. There 
is, at a considerable distance from the 
farm-yard, a sort of darrack erected for 
these to live in. It is a long shed, stone 
‘walls and pantile roof, and divided into 
‘acertain number of boothies, each hav- 
ing a door and one little window, all 
the doors being on one side of the shed, 
and there being no buck-doors; and as 
‘to a privy, no such thing, for them, 
appears ever to be thought of. The 
ground, in front of the shed, is wide or 
narrow. according to circumstances, 
but quite smooth; merely a place to 
walk upon. Each distinct boothie .is 
about seventeen feet one way and fifteen 
feet the other way, as nearly as my eye 
could determine. ‘There is no ceiling, 
and no floor but the earth, In this place 
a man and his wife and family have to 
live. When they go into it there is 
nothing but the four bare walls, and 
the tiles over their heads, and a small 
fire-place. To make the most of the 
room, they, at their own cost, erect 
berths, like those in a barrack-room, 
which they get up into when they go 
to bed ; and here they are, the man, his 
wife, and a parcel of children, squeezed 
up in this miserable hole, with their 
meal and their washing tackle, and all 
| their other things ; and yet it is quite 
| Surprising: to behold how decent the 
women endeavour to keep the place, 
These women (for I found all the men 
out at work) appeared to be most in- 
dustrious creatures, to be extremely 
obliging, and of good disposition ; and 
the shame is that they are permitted to 
enjoy so small a portion of the fruit of 
all their labours, of all their cares. __ 
But if their dwelling-place is bad, 











their food is worse, being fed upon 
jexactly that which we feed hogs and 
horses upon. The married man ‘te- 


‘ceives in money about four pounds for 
the whole year; and he has besides 


sixty bushels ‘of oats, thirty bushels of 
i 
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barley, twelve bushels of peas, and 
three bushels of potatoes, with ground 
allowed him to plant the potatoes, The 
master gives him the keep of a cow 
for the year round ; but he must find 
the cow himself: he pays for his own 
fuel ; he must find a woman to reap 
for twenty whole days in the harvest, as 
payment for the rent of his boothie; he 
has no wheat; the meal altogether 
amounts to about six pounds for every 
day in the year; the oatmeal is eaten 
in porridge ; the barley-meal and pea- 
meal are mixed together, and baked 
into a sort of cakes upon an iron plate 
put over the fire ; they sometimes get a 
pig and feed it upon the potatoes. 

Thus they never have one bit of 
wheaten bread or of wheaten flour, nor 
of beef nor mutton , though the land is 
covered with wheat and with catile. 
The hiring is for a year, beginning on 
the 26th of May, and not at Michael- 
mas: the farmer takes the man, just at 
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the season to get the sweat out of him ; 
and if he die, he dies when the main. 
work is done. The labourer is wholly | 
at the mercy of the master, who, if he | 
will not keep him beyond the year, can 
totally ruin him, by refusing him a cha- 
racter, The cow is a thing more in 
name than reality; she may be about 
to calve when the 26th of May comes ; 
the wife may be in a situation to make 
removal perilous to her life. ‘This 
family has NO HOME; and no home 
can any man be said to have who can 
thus be dislodged every year of his life 
at the will of a master. It very fre- 
quently happens that the poor creatures 
are compelled to sell their cow for next 
to nothing ; and, indeed, the necessity of 
character from the last employer makes 
the man a real slave, worse off than the 
negro by many degrees; for here there 
is neither law to ensure him relief, nor 
motive in the master to attend to his 
health or to preserve his life. 


There, chopsticks of Sussex, you can 
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| Scotland. Six days, from daylight to 


dark, these good and laborious and 
patient and kind people labour. On 
an average they have six English miles 
to goto any church. Here are twelve 
miles to walk on the Sunday; and 
the consequence is, that they very 
seldom go. But, say you, what do 
they do with all the wheat and all 
the beef and all the mutton; and what 
becomes of the money that they are sold 
for? Why the cattle and sheep walk 
into England upon their legs; the 
wheat is put into ships, to be sent to 
London or elsewhere; and as to the 
money that these are sold for, the 
farmer is allowed to have a little of it; 
but almost the whole of it is sent away 
to the landlord, tobe gambled or other- 
wise squandered away at Lonpon, at 
Paris, or at Rome. ‘The rent of the 
land is enormous: four, five, six, or 
seven pounds for an English acre: the 
farmer is not allowed to get much; 
almost the whole of the produce of 
these fine lands goes into the pockets of 
the lords; the labourers are their slaves, 
and the farmers their slave-drivers. The 
farm-yards are, in fact, factories for 
making corn and meat, carried on prin- 
cipally by the means of horses and ma- 
chinery. There are no people; and 
these men seem to think that people 
are unnecessary to a state. I came over 
a tract of country a great deal bigget 
than the county of Suffolk, with only 
three towns in it, and a couple of vil- 
lages, while the county of Suffolk has 
twenty-nine market-towns and 491 
villages. Yet our precious Govern- 
ment seem to wish to reduce Eng: 
land to the state of Scotland ; and phe 
are reproached and abused, and c . 
ignorant, because you will not aot 
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country. The poor Scotchmen flee from 
these fine and rich lands to beg their 
bread there; and there they are put 
into caravans and brought back to Scot- 
land by force, as the Irish are sent from 
Lonpon, from Mancuester, from Brr- 
uincuam, and other great towns in the 
South. Is not this the greatest shame 
that ever was witnessed under the sun! 
And shall not we be resolved to prevent 
our country from being reduced to a 
similar state; shall not we venture, if 
necessary, our limbs and our lives, ra- 
ther than not endeavour to cause, by 
all legal means, a change in the condi- 
tion of the labourers of these two ill- 
treated countries?) What! shall any 
lord tell me, or tell any one of you, 
that you have not a right to be in Eng- 
land as well as he has? Will he tell 
you that he has a right to lay all his 
lands waste, or lay them into sheep- 
walks, and drive the people from them ? 
A stupid land-owner might say so, and 
might attempt to do it; but detestable 
must be the Government, that would 
suffer him, even to begin, in the work 
of giving effect to his wish. God did 
not make the land for the few, but for 
the many. Civil soviety invented pro- 
perty; but gave it not that absolute 
character which would enable a few 
Owners to extirpate the people, as they 
appear to be endeavouring to do in 
Scotland. Our English law effectually 
guards against the effects of so villanous 
a disposition : it gives to all mena right 
to a maintenance out of the produce of 
the earth; it justly gives to the neces- 
sitous poor a claim prior to that of the 
owner of the land. ‘This law has been 
greatly impaired by the acts of Sruaces 
Bourne, which created the select ves- 
tries, and introduced hired overseers 
into the parishes. It is my intention to 
use all the means in my power wo 
these acts repealed; and it is upon this 
subject that [ am pow about to give 


you my advice. You see the situation 
‘of the Scotch and the Irish, 
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let us, therefore, use all our strength 
legally to annihilate these acts. 

Your case is this. For a thousand 
years, your forefathers were, in case of 
necessity, relieved out of the produce of 
the TITHES, and were never suffered 
to know the pinchings of want. When 
the tithes were taken away by the aris- 
tocracy, and kept to themselves, or 
given wholly to the parsons, your fore- 
fathers insisted upon a provision being 
made for them out of the land, as com- 
pensation for that which had been taken 
away by the aristocracy and the parsons, 
That compensation was given them in 
the rates as settled by the poor-law. 
To take away those rights would, there- 
fore, be to violate the agreement, which 
gave you as much right to receive, in 
case of need, relief out of the land, as it 
left the land-owner a right to his rent. 
Srurces Bovrne’s acts have not, in- 
deed, openly violated the agreement ; 
but they have done it in a covert and 
indirect manner, by taking away the 
power of the native overseer to admi- 
nister relief, and by taking away the 
equal rights of rate-payers to vote in the 
vestry. 

To get these acts repealed is our 
first duty, and ought to be our earliest 
care; and I do most strongly urge you 
to attend at all elections, whether you 
have voles or not, and to demand of the 
candidates that they will vote for the 
repeal of these acts. I exhort you to 
be ready with petitions in support of 
those members of Parliament who shall 
demand this repeal. Though, accord- 
ing to the Reform Bill, you are not to 
vote, yet you have the right of petition- 
ing: and if you make use of that right, 
and in a proper manner, we shall never 
again see those days of degradation, of 
which we have now seen so many. 

- As God has now blessed us with a har- 
vest such as the oldest man living 
scarcely ever saw, I that you are 
all enjoying the fruits of it, in 
to the labours that you have 2 
and the sobriety and the no ner 
have practised and exercised. 1 shall be 





8 | better off than when I saw you last; [- 
maintain 
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your\present rights unimpaired, and: in 
your efforts to recover those that have 
been lost ; und, in that hope, 
I remain, your faithful friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 


There, Dr. Brack, now talk about 
“your “‘ antalluct ” as long as you please. 
-What a Sussex chopstick would say if 
she were asked to live with his family 
in one of these “ boothies,”” I do not 
exactly know; but this I know, that I 
should not like to be the man to make 
the proposition to him, especially if he 
had a bill-hook in his hand! Slow as 
is the motion of his tongue and his legs, 
his hands would move quickly enough 
in such acase. In short, Doctor, you 
shave never seen, and you can know 
nothing of, the labourers of either 
country. If you had seen a great deal 
of the docile and cheerfully-submitting 
labourers of Scotland, you could know 
#till less than you know now about the 
glam and stubborn chaps in the South, 
whom neither interest, nor threats, nor 
certainty of punishment, will move to 
do that which they think they ought 
not to be commanded todo. They will 
not, even if they greatly gain by it, do 
anything out of the track of their habits 
and prejudices. Yet, in their stubborn 
adherence to their words, and in their 
perfect sincerity, a sensible man finds a 
compensation for their untowardness ; 
but,the rales which may very well apply 
to one of these sets of men, may be 
wholly inapplicable to the other. And, 
asto the “analluct,” be you assured, 
Doctor, that the Scotch labourers would 
mot be a bit less intellectual, if they 
were'to sit down to dinner every day, 
to wheaten bread and meat, with knives 
and forks anid plates and a nice clean 
cloth every Sunday, as they do yet in a 
considerable part of the farm-houses in 
thesouthern counties of England. 

I now come back to this delightful 
and beautiful city. I thought that 
Beisro., taking in its heights and 
Curren and its rocks and its river, 
was the finest city in the world; but 
-Epinsvueea with its castle, its hills, its 
pretty little sea-port, conveniently de- 
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tached from it, its vale of rich land 
lying all around, its lofty hills in the 
back ground, its views across the Earry, 
I think little of its streets and its rows 
of fine houses, though all built of stone, 
and though every thing in Lonpon aad 
Batu is beggary to these ; I thin: no- 
thing of Holyrood House ; but I think a 
great deal of the fine and well-ordered 
streets of shops ; of the regularity which 
you perceive everywhere in the manace- 
ment of business; and [ think still 
more of the absence of all that foppish- 
ness, and that affectation of carelessvess, 
and that insolent assumption of superi- 
ority, that you see in almost all the 
voung men that you meet with in the 
fashionable parts of the great towns in 
England. I was not disappointed ; for 
I expected to find Edinburgh the finest 
city in the kingdom. Conversationsat 
NeweastcLe, and with many Scotch 
gentlemen for years past, had prepared 
me for this ; but still the reality has 
greatly surpassed every idea that | had 
formed about it. ‘he peeple, however, 
still exceed the place : here albis civility; 
you do not meet with rudeness, or-even 
with the want of a disposition to oblige, 
even in persons in the lowest state of 
life. A friend took me round the 
‘environs of the city: he had a turnpike 
ticket, received at the first gate which 
cleared five or six gates. 1t was sufli- 
cient for him to éed/ the future gate- 
keepers that he had it. When | saw 
that, I said to myself, “ Nota bene: 
‘‘ Gate-keepers take people’s word in 
“ Scotland; a thing that I have not 
“* seen before since I left Long Island. 
In this tour round the city we went 
by a very beautiful little country-house, 
at which Mr. Jerrrey, the Lord Advo- 
cate, lives. He did not.do me the ho- 
nour to attend my lectures,,on,accoust 
of ill-health, which cause I am. very 
sorry for; for it will requ | 
spirits, too, for him -to buffet the storm 
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from Eotsorca, and from which you 
see the castle and all the city of Ep1n- 
sunen; and you look across the Frith 
of Forts, and, beyond it, and over the 
county of Free, and the Frith of Tay, 
see the Higlands rise up. It appears 
that part of this castle was demolished 
by the English, when that merciless 
monster Henry the Eighth invaded Scot- 
land, in order to compel the young Queen 
of Scots to marry his son, Prince Ed- 
ward! So this ruffian, who was mar- 
rying and beheading wives himself all 
his lifetime, actually undertook a war 
for a purpose like this! This young 
queen lost her life at last, by the hands 
of the myrmidons of his savage daugh- 
ter; but, at any rate, she enjoyed sone 
years of happiness in France ; and one 
minute of it she never would have had, 
being in the hands of a ‘T'upor. 

This castle has round it, with some 
exceptions as to form, a circle, the 
diameter of which is about ten miles, of 
land, which lets on an average for 
seven pounds the English acre. It lets 
the higher certainly, for being in the 
neighbourhood of a city like Epin- 
surcH ; but not much higher. Here 
is an area of seventy-five square miles ; 
and here ought to be, according to the 
scale of the county of Suffolk, about 
thirty-two churches and thirty-two vil- 
lages around them ; and, with the excep- 
tion of Mussxisures, there is but one, 
or at least [ could see but one; and is it 
possible thatamong so many really learn- 
ed and really clever men as these are at 
Epixsureu, not one should be found to 
perceive the vast difference in this respect 
between this city and all the cities in 
England, and to perceive too, how much 
greater und more famous. Eoinsurcu 
would be, if it were surrounded, as it 
ought to be, with market-towns and 
numerous’ > You cannot open 
your eyes, look in what direction you 






will, without perce! ceiving, that Scotland 
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to the caravan bringing back to the 
North vagrants from Newcastie. 

With regard to my lecturing concerns, 
which are of far less importance than 
any other of the subjects of this Regis+ 
ter, | have to observe, in justice to my 
hearers, that better manners never were 
exhibited in this world than by my 
audiences here ; and that, though I have 
seldom failed to experience great cor- 
diality and great indulgence, never have 
these been exceeded at any of the nu- 
merous places at which [ have thought 
it my duty to offer my opinions. The 
four lectures were advertised in the fol- 
lowing words : 

«1. On the necessity of a great change 
“in the management of the affairs of 
“the nation; on the numerous griev~ 
“ ances inflicted on the country by the 
“ boroughmonger parliaments; and on 
“ the duty of electors to pledge candi- 


'«* dates to measures which shall remove 


** those grievances. 

“@.On the nature of the pledges 
“which electors ought to insist upon, 
“ before they give their votes ; and, on 
“ the justice and necessity of the mea- 
“ sures to which they would be bound 
“ by those pledges, including amongst 
‘those measures a total abolition of 
“ tithes, lay as well as clerical, in all 
“ parts of the kingdom. 

“3. On the injustice of taxing the 
“ people to pay interest to those who 
“are called fundholders; and on the 
“ resources possessed by the nation, for 
“making from motives of indulgence 
“and compassion, such provision fora 
“part of the fundholders as see 
“« found necessary to preserve them 
“utter ruin, 

“4, On the mischiefs and iniquity of 
‘‘ paper-money generally; and on the 
* necessity of pacing a stop, as s 
“as possible, to all paper-money of 
“ every description.” 

These subjects | went through at the 
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papers (for I never do), but my friends 
had ; and they, who donot know so well 
as I do the effect of such publications, 
were greatly alarmed lest I should 





meet with a hostile reception. 1 uni- 


formly told them not to be afraid: they | 
were surprised at my confidence ; but, 


they found it amply justitied by the 
event. ‘The truth is, that, in the first 
lace, the Scotch are a sensible people. 
hen you have fvols to deal with, you 





do not know what may happen. Then, | 
that which I had to utter was so true; ! 
and yet, uttered in this bold manner so | 
new; besides, there were my hundred 
volumes of books written by my own 
hand ; there was my battle with this 
powerful and malignant Government 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
ending with its last foul attack, and my 
triumphant defence, in the Court of 
King's Bench; and here was I, an utter 
stranger, five hundred miles from my 
home, to make an appeal to their reason 
and to their justice: under such cir- 
cumstances, to have doubted ofa patient 
hearing, would have been to show very 
little knowledge of mankind in general, 
and no knowledge at all of the people 
of Scotland ; but my reception very far 
exceeded my hopes. Every man that I 
have met with at Epinsureu has been 
as kind to me as if he were my brother. 
Young men are always more zealous 
than those of an advanced age; and 
the conduct of the young men of Epin- 
BURGH towards me has been such as it 
is impossible for me adequately to de- 
scribe. 

It was desirable that I should give one 
lecture, at a place, and upon terms, that 
would enable the working people to 
attend, without hinderance to their oc- 
cupations and without a tax upon their 
purse. For this purpose, a very large 
room was engaged last night, where I 
attended, and where I harangued for the 
better part of two hours ; and I wish the 
Lord Advocate had been well enough to 
have been present; for then he might have | 
had a foretaste of that which is to come. 
Upon this occasion an Appress was 
presented to me, to which, after the 
manner of “ other great men,” I had 





prepared a written answer, contrary to) — 
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my usual practice ; but which I thought 
proper to do upon this occasion, in order 
to show that 1 deemed this a matter of 


very great importance, as I really did 
deem it. With the insertion of this 
address, preceded by the very neat 
speech of Mr. Don, followed by the 
names which were attached to it at a 
very short notice, and those names fol- 
lowed by my answer, I shall now con- 
clude this long, and I am afraid the 
reader will think it, wearisome account 
of my entrance into Scotland. 


Mr. B. F. Dux, teacher, in present- 
ing the Address, said, 


** Sir,—I am deputed by a respectable 
“ body of my fellow-citizens to present 
** you with a congratulatory address on 
“ your visit to this city. We have long 
** observed your strenuous, indefatigable, 
“* and disinterested exertions in the cause 
“ of Reform; and glad are we that these 
“* exertions have not been made in vain. 
“ Amarch in human affairs has com- 
** menced, and although you have been 
‘“‘ hitherto seven years in advance, we 
“trust that now you and all genuine 
“ Reformers will march hand-in-hand 
“« till there be obtained a radical reform, 
“and an utter extinction of all mono- 
‘* polies, corruptions, and abuses. We 
“are proud to avow, Sir, that we owe 
“ whatever political information we do 
‘* nossess, to your writings, and we are 
“ satisfied that in addressing you we 
“ are only expressing the sentiments of 
‘* thousands of the inhabitants of this 
“city. It is gratifying to be able to 
“ state that no sooner had the humble 
“ individual who has now the honour 
“ to wait upon. you drawn up this a 
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“ snectable fellow-eitizens were attached 
‘to it. With your permission I shall 


““ now read it. 


‘To WILLIAM COBBETT, Ese. 


Edinburgh, 13. October, 1#32. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned, respect- 
fully take leave to express the gratifi- 
cation afforded us by your arrival in the 
metropolis of Scotland, 

Unknown to you even by name, with 
no other excuse for the liberty which 
we have taken than the admiration and 
respect which the worth of your cha- 
racter and the splendour of your talents 
generally excite, we have come forward 
thus publicly to bear testimony to your 
unremitting, and we rejoice to say, 
successful efforts iathe cause of Reform. 

In you we do not so much behold 
Wituiam Cussetr, the ablest of writers, 
the most consummate politician, as the 
fearless, the uncompromising advocate 
of the rights of the people. Fully con- 
vinced that your writings have been the 
means of exposing that system of mis- 
rule by which the many have been so 
long plundered for the gain of the few, 
and by which the usurpation of a grasp- 
tng aristocracy has been perpetuated, we 
earnestly hope that you may be pre- 
served to us for many years, and that 
your health may remain unimpaired, so 
that you shall have the happiness of 
Witnessing, as well as procuring those 
objects dearest to all disinterested and 
patriotic men,—the blessings of cheap 
government, cheap law, cheap religion, 

cheap bread, and a good day's payment 
for a good day's work. 


You, Sir, 40 e political world 









fidently anticipate, be one of the mem- 


bers in the people’s reformed House of 


Parliament, we have no doubt that your 
voiee will ever be raised in the cause of 


\the working classes—that you will be 


the unflinching supporter of civil and 
religious liberty—and that no exertions 
shall be wanting on your part to root 
out every species of corruption and 
abuse from whatever source it may 
emanate, and whoever may be its sup- 
porters. That patriotism which has led 
you to advocate out of Parliament those 
healing measures which we fondly ex- 
pect to be the mighty realities of what 
is termed the Reform Bill, will, we are 
confident, incite you in Parliament, with 
you usual ability, and by arguments 
completely irrefragable, to render re- 
form NOT A DEAD LETTER, but a 
measure of practical utility to the coun- 
try at large. 

In this city where the newspaper 
press has enlisted itself under the ban- 
ners of one or other of the two parties 
who have alternately assuined the reins 
of Government, it is most gratifying to 
us to be able to state that you, who it is 
well known, will allow no compromise, 
no party considerations, to influence 
your opinions, have numerous and daily 
increasing friends. 

That their esteem and regard may 
long continue, is the sincere wish of 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 


B. F. Dan, teacher John Reid, M.D. 
Johu Chadwick Wm. Wallace Cleghorn 
James Affieck Jobo Cri 
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John Young 
John Todd 
Alexander Warnock 
James Prentice 
James Buraos 
Lawrence Moncrieff 
David Todd 
Patrick Lawrie 
James Bremoer 

J. Poole 

Francis Oliphant 
David Taylor 
William Pen 
James Paterson 
James Sutherland 
John Robertson 
Donald Henderson 
William Guon, sen. 
Jobn Hutchison 
Alexander Campbell 
Adam Poulson, sen. 
Adam Polson, jun. 
Joho M‘Kay 

James Campbell 
Alexander Sinclair 
George Goldie 
John Waugh 
Charles Young 
Jobo O'Doouell 
Joha M‘Anity 
Hugh Robertson 
John Gibson 
Robert Cree 

James Brodie 

John Marshall 
Robert Mitchell 
George Jackson 
William Boyce 
James Linen 

John Waugh 

John Mickleiobn 
Alex. Niny, surgeon 
Francis Oliphaut 


Alexander Banderman William A. Grant. 


Cosmo Webster 
Stephen Peers 
Peter Sinton 
William Lawrie 
Jvha Anderson 
Johu Napier 
Archibald Camphell 
William Fletcher 
John Rebertson 
Charles O’ Donnell 
Con. O'Donnell 
Robert Mount 
> vo Manus 
trick Mooney 
John M‘Culloch 
oe Hamilton 
ichael Bu ne 
Walter iad 
James Ross 
James Gormen 
William Wilsea 
William Robertson 
Jobn 
James M‘ 
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Alexander Reid, M.D. 

Archibald M‘ Donald 

John Thomson, Buc- 
cleugh-street 

W. Barn, Causeway- 
side 

A. Henderson, Cause- 
way-sile 

John Patherson, Cause 
way-side 

D. Inglis, St. Mary’s 
Winde 

William Wemyss, 15, 
James-square 

Donald Buss, Canall- 
street 

John Grant, N. Back | 
Canongate 

Hugh Paterson, Jack’s- | 
close 

Ninian Dickson, New- 
street 

Nathaniel 
Cow-gate 

D. Bain, 133, Cowgate 
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Gorman, 


James Tait, Kay’s- 
court 
Charles Burk, Canon- 


gate 

James Young, Golford- 
park 

John Withiad, Brown- 
street 

John Fiunloson, Grass- 
market 

James Ferguson, High- 
street 

Hugh Gillies, 
causeway 

Keneth Gillies, Cross- 
causeway 

H. P. Barron, 104, 
Nicolson-street 


Cross- 


Greenside-street 

Thomas Nicol, 54, 
Richmond-street 

William Meio, Leith- 
walk 

John Lime, 44, Rose-st. 

Charles Stepfather, 
Hunter-square 

George Hardisty, Writ- 
er’s-court 

James Murdoch, Nerth 
Back, Canongate 

Robert Gibson, St. Leo- 
nard-street 

Robert Wright, Canoa- 


gate 
ow Hillbouse, N. 
° te 
William Rask Rankive, Ab- 
bey-bill 
Thomas Kay, 16, Rox- 
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James Mills 

A. Arkene 

John Wilkie 
William Sua 
William Stevnhouse 
William Henderson 
George Gray 
Robert Lyuns 
William Peirson 
Steele Storrie 
John Rattie 

W. Whitehead 


‘Adam Liddle 
1 Audrew M‘Kay 


Ege 
Andrew Laudir 
John Sime 
George Ormeston 


| John Archibald 


George Godie 
Hunter Grubb 
Thomas lones 
Robert Cranston 
Hugb Garden 
James Allan 
William Bruce 
Joha M‘Kenzie 
Alexander Bruce 
Alexander Morrice 
Robert Colder 
William Gourlay 
George L, Crawfurd 
James Morrison 
Rol-ert Balcarres 
William Wilson 
Alexander Watt 
Simon Frazer 
Robert Gourlay 
James Boylun 
John Millan 
Alexander Grant 
Robert Murray 
William Stevenson 
John Baltorn 
Gavin Young 
Jobu M‘Keozie 
James Meglen 
Grunter Thub 


James Gorden 
Hundrey Russ 
Jobn Mairton 
Andrew Mulross 
John Artchtabel 
Murey Don 


a ig, Wenner 


Barne 

Peter Tailor 
Barney M‘Grone 
Walter 

D. Smith 


Alesaoder Ress 
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John Young, 11, Pres- 
ton-street 

J. Thomson, George. 
court 

J. Milne, jun., Cause- 
way-side 

J. Milne, sen., Cause- 
way-side 

J. Sinclair, 8, Preston- 
street 

Robert Nisbet, St. Leo- 
nard-street 

G. Bairn, Causeway- 
side 

John Kerr, Causeway- 
side 

James Walson, Cause- 
way-side 

R. Gibb, Richmond st. 

J. Coru, Causeway-side 

W. Little, Hope-nark 

J. Cuthbertson, Cause- 
way-sicde 

Archibald Inglis 

William Turoer, Anti- 
gua-street 

Thomas Watson, 10, 
Buccleugh-street 

David M‘Intosh, 34, 
College-wynd 

Wm. Fotberiogbam, 55, 
Causeway 

W. Henderson, Cause- 
way-side 

W. Swan, 14. Clerk-st. 

W. Buchanan, Cause 
way-side 

R., Buchanan, Cause- 
way-side 

Thomas Goldie, Abbey- 
bill 

Jobn ee 3, Dal- 

mple-piace 

Jhazen Fioueen, Gil- 
ford-park 

Alexander Vatch, Ca- 


nopgate 
Borland, St. 


Joho Street 
William Ranken, St 


Jobn’s Hill 

Watten Wright, High- 
street 

Thomas Knox, 26, El- 
der-street 

George Adam, No.6, 
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Andrew Scott 
Alexander Baird 
Juhp M‘Pherson 
John Tighe 

David Hendersoa 
Peter Douglas 
Peter Mallen 
James Graham 
Robert Young 
James Blair 

John Miller 

Jobo Brash 
Robert Meek 
Martiv Clark 
Archibald Shellee 
Andrew Aitken 
William Napier 
W. B. Hilliard 
Charles Johnson 
James Milne 
Walter Wright 
John Mathison 
James Greig 

John Brown 
William Mitchell 
John Kessen 

Geo. Bruce Anderson 
Mores Nug 
Alexander Stevenson 
Francis Stevenson 
Charles Ferrier 
John Eadie 
George Gilbillen 
John A. Thom 
George Johnson 
James Sommerville 
James Gunn 
Robert Innes 
Audrew M‘Donald 
David Penton 
John Gardiner 
William Bremner 
William Mackay 
James Shearer 

K. W. Sutherland 
W.N, Marney 
George Pratt 
Charles Burt 


William Gerard 
David M‘Gibshan 
W. M‘Carter 
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Roderick M‘Donald 

James M‘Gaughie 

James Douglas 

Peter Quen 

David M*‘Coll 

dohn Ferasen 

Ritchie Lawrie 

Johu Wails 

James Boyn 

George Mackay 

David Duncan 

Charles Sheriff 

William Aitken 

James Muir 

James Baird 

Aud.Gun, 59, Castle-st. 

John Campbell 

A. Williamson 

Edward M‘Krink 

Richard M‘Leay 

Lewis Goodlet 

John Whyte 

Robert Cockburn 

James Nasmyth 

W. Doall 

Alexander Nasmyth 

Alexander Duull 

George Nasmyth 

Edward Bowley 

William Gutirie 

William Henderson 

Joho Young 

Alexander Robertson 

Alexander Austin 

James Arnott 

A. Ronaldson 

Alexander Liddle 

William Ross 

William Gibson 

William Reid 

Audrew Laurie 

D. Anderson, Cause- 
way-side 

Peter Barnet 

George Bryce 

Thomas Scott 

A. Larry 

William Lyon 

James Cunningham 

James Thom 

Alexander Stewart 

John Laurie 

W. Davidsun 

D. Reubeson 

W. Templeton 

White 

at sl see! 
uncao Ferguson 

Alexander Miller 


Andrew Curtis 


James Brennen 
Christopher Rodden 
James Ellde 
William Oliphaat 
Thomas Thompson 
Peter Thompsou 
Isaac Key 
John Ritchie 
Robert Hardie 
John Howdon 
J. Brodie, juar. 
George M‘lutosh 
Thomas Ba,tie 
George Ferguson 
William Horne 
Joho Salmond 
Charles Baillie 
John Leckie 
John Watson 
John M‘Iintyne 
Peter Horne 
Walter Snowden 
William Robertson 
John Bishop 
James Haswell 
Thomas Morison 
Wilton Heoderson 
James Johnston 
Rohert Allan 
R. M’Gwea 
Joseph Nixon 
James Chisholm 
G. Brown, bookseller 
J. Hardie and Son 
George Hardie 
James W.lliamson 
Jobn Barbour 
Greville Fraser 
James Bi-hop 
Charles Fife 
David Lelfer 
Jobn Baillie 
David Bennet 
Robert Scott 
Alexander Pringle 
William Fiddes 
Robert Paterson 
W. Brown 
David Waiker 
Alexander Mitchell 
James Wilson 
William Barras 
James Cornalk 
Juhn Right 
| David Stewart 
Daniel 
James Wright 
Milne 
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Johu Alexauder 
John Byas 

D. M‘ Donald 
James Crombie 
Peter Sherry 
George Douglass 
James Belcarves 
James Sutherland 
David Flett 

William Bowswald 
William M‘Kay 
John Sim, Greenside 
P. Watson, Greenside 


J.Thompson,Greenside 


W. Watsen, Calton 
Peter Smith, Calton 
John. Stewart 
Joho Watt 
William Strachan 
R. Furubull 
George Wilson 
James Alstun 

A. Williamson 
Robert Young 

A. Russell 

Joho Lawrie 

J. Mackay Fraser 
Jobn Kemp 
William Cobbet 
Edmond Spence 
Robert Stewart, senrs 
John Edward Tait 
John Fowler 
Daniel Cummings 
John Phelbs 
William Thomas 
John Grant 
Thomas Russell 
James Cribbes 
Richard Monaro 
Alexander Smith 
R. Simpson 
Robert Cree 
Andrew Lawrie 
David White 
George Muoro 
John Renaldson 
Richard Stewart 
Thomas Vernon 
James Melrose 
James Sinclair 
George Wilson 
David Wilson 
William Thomson 
Boyden Scott 
George Simpson 


Adam Cla 
Wiiliam Uenetioon 
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David Kerr 
James Robertson 
William Lander 
Hugh M‘Kay 
James Dimot 
Francis Duff 
W. Wilson 
John Wilson 
John Mason 
John Line 
John Weston 
Donald M‘Kay 
J. Stabs 


Patrick Carolan 

Joseph M‘Laughlan 

D. Bailie, 105, Cowgate 

Thomas Robertson 

Joho Murray 

James Grant 

William Bermet, 61, 
Rose. st. 

Ewen Cameron, 186, 
Rose-street 

Wm. Crichton, Rich- 
mond -place 

R. M‘Rain, Canon-gate 

Robert Gorag Alexander Walker, 8, 

John Dow Gibb's-eutry 

George B. Kennerd W. M‘Wilkie, Stock- 

John Blair bridge 

James Wilson William Walace, Ca- 

John Morris non-gate 

Colin Morris William Anderson, Ca- 

Andrew Thompson non-gate 

James Grant Samuel Richard Buldre 

James Walker, 8, Malcom M‘lotush, 64, 
Gibb's-eutry Grassmarket 

D. M‘Lead, writer Thomas Carlon, 115, 

John M’‘Gillivray, Cow-gate 
Leven-street John Wisharte, 25, 

Andrew Romaldson Cow-gate 

Joho Rees Juhn Lyon, 2, Salis- 

John Dixon bury-street 

S. Watts Duncan M‘Kae, 25, 

M‘Minor, Canongate Richmond-place 

James M‘Pherson James M‘Crae, High- 

Wa, Stewart, Carlton terrace 

George M‘Kay Joba M‘Gregor, Rich- 

Jas. Wilson mond-street 

William Gregorey Wm. Byfield, Rich- 

Thos. Currie, Quin-st. mond-street 

John Black J. Watts, 41, Arthur-st. 

William White John Horrburg, 12, 

J Jones, Hanover-st. North Richmond-st, 

Archibald Cross W. Brown, 53, Castle- 

J. Bower street: 

Thomas Broeda T. Steat, Grange-place 

John Milke J. Lylie 

William Tait W. Mortimer, Cause- 

Robert Watt way-side 

John Johuston James Leslee, Cross- 

Thomas Das causeway 

Thomas Wethman John Young, Cause- 

James Aitchison way-side 

James Gloey, Bed- James Meffat, 1, Cross- 
ford-street causewa 

S. Scott, High-street J. Scott, Gofford-park 

Peter Spence W..S. M‘Kay, 14, Dun- 

Robert Chisholm cane-terrace 

Johu Risdull James Chadwick, I0, 

Peter Yale Buccleugh-street 

James Douglas G G. M‘latosh, 7, 

W. M‘Rae, High-st. 7, Richmond-laue 

James Bracks Robert Maren 

Peter Sim George Pratt 

William Burns Joho Ferguson 

Jobo Burns mith 





MR. COBBETT’S ANSWER. 


Gentlemen,—TI thank you very sin. 
cerely for this mark of your esteem, 
which, though some persons may be 
surprised at my receiving it, is by no 
means matter of surprise with me. The 
nation in general would naturally sup- 
pose, that the virulence and falsehoods 
of the base newspapers would produce 
some effect upon your minds prejudicial 
to me: your conduct upon this occasion 
will convince the whole country, that my 
judgment was correct, when | despised 
the efforts of those vehicles of slander, 
and relied upon your penetration and 
your justice. 

To make the grasping part of the aris- 
tocracy recoil from its usurpations, and 
loosen its grasp, has long been a pria- 
cipal object of my labours; and never 
will I desist from the pursuit until the 
working man, in whatever calling of 
life, shall have his full share of the fruits 
of the earth and of his own labour. 

Gentlemen, it was the labourers of 
the South who compelled the Ministers 
to bring in the Reform Bill ; it was pria- 
cipally the great towns that compelled 
them to carry it to the last stage; and 
it was again those great towns that pro- 
duced the final result. The work has 
been the people’s, from the beginning 0 
the end; and, for the Reform Bill not 
to be “ a@ dead letter,” the people must 
still carry on the work ; first, by choos 
ing proper members where they C40; 
and, above all things, by coming to i 
support of those members who shall D 
found able and ready to support their 
cause in the eG lst 

I do not say, Gentlemen, ! 

iv , at Edinburgh withs 
ceive an address at than should 
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which, I shall be joined by every true 
friend of our country, from the Isle of 
Wight to the north of the Highlands of 
Scotland. , 


/ : 





TO BARON POTTER, 


| OF PIPKIN-PLACE, IN THE PARISH OF 
} PENDLETON. 


i Edinburgh, 15. Oct., 1832. 

» My Lorp, 

) Taxen up, as I am here, with one 
‘thing and another, I do, nevertheless, 
constantly think of Manchester, and 
want sadly to know how you get on 
with your companion, the Mountebank, 
sent down to you by the Sergeant- 
Wilde Ministry ; and also how you get 
on in pumping your neighbour’s chil- 

' dren, and giving them fruit, to tell you 
what Iwas at, and how I conducted my- 

) self, in their father’s house. Tom, rich 
and vulgar Tom Potter, you said, that 
you would sell the coat off your back 

_ rather than suffer me to be a member for 
Manchester. Sell it, Tom, as quickly 

' as possible ; for I shall be chosen for 
both Oldham and Manchester. 

Wan. COBBETT. 





I am loath to say anything disrespect- 
ful of the author of this letter: but, 
good God! how wild is this ! 
| Wm. COBBETT. 


Letter from the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart., to Thomas Attwood, 
Exq., of Birmingham, onthe Currency 
Question. ae 
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Dear Six,—There is no country 
with which I am acquainted, where the 
subjects of currency, and the nature of 
money, are better understood ‘than in 
Scotland. The celebrated Law, the 
first publicist who attempted to explain 
the advantages of paper circulation, 
was a Scotchman: Paterson, the 
founder of that vast and most success- 
ful establishment, the Bank of Eng- 
land, wasa Scotchman; and it is to the 
knowledge of the true principles of cur- 
rency, now universally diffused through- 
out Scotland, and acted upon as axioms 
by men of every party, that it owes all 
its career of improvement. 

It is to our currency, indeed, that 
we are chiefly to attribute the asto- 
nishing extent to which we have car- 
ried our manufactures and commerce ; 
to the same source we ought to ascribe 
the perfection to which our agriculture 
has been brought, insomuch that Scot- 
tish husbandry has, in various respects, 
become a model, which other countries 
are inclined to adopt; it is our currency 
that has rendered Edinburgh one of the 
finest capitals in Europe, and has ena- 
bled it to increase in splendour and 
extent every day; while in the remote 
county of Caithness, the greatest herring- 
fishery in the world is established, 
which, it can be proved, entirely arose 
from our paper circulation, Yet Scot- 
land is naturally a poor and barren 
country ; its soil is unproductive ; its 
climate unfavourable to vegetation ; 
there is no court now resident in its me- 
tropolis; it enjoys none of. the benefits 
which would be derived. from the main- 
tenance of a fleet or army, and even the 
greater part of its nobility and principal 
gentry reside in England. In spite, how- 


jever, of these heavy disadvantages, un- 


der which any other country would 
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not be necessary to:establish public gra- 
naries, to supply corn for the subsistence 
of the inhabitants when its crops were 
deficient ; whereas now, it is able, not 
only to feed a population of 2,200,000, 
but even to export great numbers of 
cattle and sheep and considerable quan- 
tities of grain to England. 

At the Union the revenue of Scotland 
amounted only to 160,000/.; it now ex- 
ceeds four millions and ahalf, of which it 
is able toremit above 4,000,000/. to the 
English Exchequer ; a greater tribute 
than ever was paid by one nation to 
“* the government ” of another. What 
would be the coudition of this country, 
if that great sum were laid out upon its 
tnternal improvement? And how loud 
would be the clamours of Ireland, if so 
heavy a burden were imposed upon ber ? 
What would even England say, if it had 
a tribute of four millions per annum to 
remit tu France.* 


Sin Joun Sincvuata's Lerrer. 


172 Ff 
which must otherwise have been sen 
to foreign countries for purchasing gold 
an acquisition, in every point of view 
except circulation, utterly unnecessary. 
2. The interest of that money, which 
under a metallic system of circulating, 
must have been utterly lost, can now 
be employed, in carrying on manufac. 
tures and commerce, and improvements 
in every branch of agriculture: thus q 
fund is produced, which, in twenty 
years, must haveamounted to above four 
millions sterling. And, 3. Funds are 
thence easily procured, for carrying on 
every enterprise which holds out a rea- 
sonable prospect of success; nor is 
any useful undertaking ever checked 
or abandoned, from the inability of 
the currency to expand itself, with the 
growing wants and necessities of so- 
ciety. 

It was the effects of this wisely-regu- 
lated system, that made the late Lord 








I have always been convinced, and 
further reflection has only tended to 
confirm me in that opinion, that the) 
whole of this unrivalled prosperity is to 
be attributed to the system of represen- 
tative currency (/ mean a currency 7e- 
presenting actual property), which has 
been for so many years established in 
Scotland, and which experience has en- 
abled us to bring to such perfection. 

Our circulation, for all sums to the 
amount of 1/. sterling and upwards, is 
altogether in paper: not a guinea or 
sovereign is to be met with, nor is ever 
required, except by travellers, when they 
‘are preparing to set out for England, 
where, unfortunately, the mania fur gold 
stili exists. This system is attended 
with three advantages. 1. A saving of 
from two or three millions sterling, 





* Were it not for this tribute to England, 
no distress would be experienced by Scotland. 
But Scotland must pay four millions in gold 
to the Euglish treasury, for no other species of 

is receivable there. Scotland, there- 
fore, most essentially interested, in restoring 
the paper-currency of England, as a means 
- diminishing the heavy burden to which it is 
mow liable 


Liverpool observe, ‘‘ that Sco‘land was 
the best-conditioned country in Europe; 
and yet that statesman would not see 
that. England might derive the same 
advantages from a s'milar measure. 
He was so alarmed at the evils which 
an ill-regulated paper issue produced, 
that he would not attempt, even 
with the example of Scotland before his 
eyes, to introduce the happily adjusted 
currency, to which that country ow 
its prosperity. Yet so convinced wert 
all Scotchmen of the benefits which 
they derived from their monetary 
system, that when Government, inisled 
by idle theories, attempted to over 
throw it, all parties united, with une- 
qualled spirit, in defending their dearly- 
cherished circu/ation, AND 1T 18 5X 
TIRELY OWING TO THAT CIRCULATION 
BEING PRESERVED, THAT SCOTLAND DOSS 
xor rest, INTHE SAME DEGREE, 
THOSE DISTRESSES WH Og 
LAND NOW EXPERIENCES. . 
were possible that somedistinguished 
ish statesman, oF 
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172 fF demonstrated to be absurd in their 

groundwork, and ruinous in their effects, 
ent § and to adopt that plan which we have 
old, ascertained here to be safe and beneti- 


oe, _ cial. The resalt would be in the highest 
ary. Be = degree gratifying. It is indeed the only 
ich, i «© thing ~wanting. 1. To complete the 
‘00, i ~=—Ss prosperity of Scotland. 2. To intro- 
OW duce improvement into Ireland ; and 3. 
ace To restore happiness to our colonies. 
ant England is the great market for the 
Sa produce of all these countries ; but 
mty from the impolitic circulation establish- 
four ed in that country, by which gold, at a 
- low standard, is made the sole legal 
a medium of exchange, the price of all 
the commiodities either raised, or sent 
there to be sold, is so much diminished 
as no longer to yield a fair profit to the 
persons who produce them. The whole 
nation is thus impoverished. Hence in 


r is 


80° England money frequently becomes 

scarce, industry is cramped, commerce 
gu- languishes, rents are unpaid, and taxa- 
sori tion becomes oppressive ; while, from 
syed the same cause, dissatisfaction is created 
al in Scotland, turbulence in Ireland, and 


her colonies are plunged in ruin. 

And for what do we entail upon our- 
selves this load of misery? For what 
end have we sacrificed the general inte- 
» fests and prosperity of the nation, but 
= to enforce a most ridiculous crotchet, 

_ that private transactions between indi- 
viduals in the same country cannot be 
| carried on, but through the medium of 
_ pieces of metal, purchased at a great 
expense from foreign nations, and whose 
value, after all, is only conventional ? 
Had a paper circulation been adopted 
in England, similar in principle to that 
which has been so successfully established 
in Scotland, the miseries with which 
the empire at large has, in a greater or 
ess degree, been for several years past 
afficted, would have been effectually 
prevented, or at least would never have 
reached so alarming a height. Most 
che was it laid down by Ricardo, 
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“to the procuring of an immense re 
‘* venue,) that had ever been found out ; 
‘* vet it was no less true, that with the ad- 
** vancement of knowledge and science, 
“‘ we discover that it would be another 
“improvement ¢o banish those metals 
“ again from the employment to which, 
during a less enlightened period, they 
“had been so advantageously directed, 
“and to substitute paper in their 
‘* room.” * 

I cannot conclude this hasty commu- 
nication, without offering you my most 
hearty congratulations on the approach- 
iny triumph of those most essential prin- 
ciples of circulation, which we have so 
long advocated. Were they established, 
the greatest possible improvement, in 
the condition of the empire at large, 
might be fairly anticipated. To their 
adoption, your exertions have mainly 
contributed. 

With best wishes, believe me, 

Dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Joun SIxcharr. 


133, George Street, Edinburgh, 
October, 1632. 


N. B.—I may perhaps be tempted to 
trouble you with another communica- 
tion on the subject of the currency in 
England, for every part of the British 
empire, and indeed every commercial 
country in the universe, is deeply intes 
rested in its monetary system, since 
England has become the universal centre 
of circulation and commerce. 





PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 
LETTER IV. 


to inform ourselves correctly with re~ 
spect to the schemes which, at different 
times, have been on foot for PAYING 
‘OFF THE NATIONAL DEBT, and 
about’ ; paying off we have, all our 
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We have seen how the debt has gone} yearly taxes was set aside for that 


on increasing from its first existence to 
the present day ; we have seen how the 
expenses of the nation and the taxes of 
the nation have gone on increasing with 
the debt; we have also seen that the 





purpose, which part of the taxes so set 
aside was called a SINKING FUND. 
These being words which, as belong- 
ing to our present subject, are of vast 
importance, it is necessary for us to have 


increase of the bank-notes has kept pace‘ a clear notion of their meaning. The 
with the rest, till those nutes have, at|word Fund, as was before observed in 


last, driven the gold coin out of circula- 
tion. This last is the evil for which the 
Bullion Committee have endeavoured to 
find out a remedy, and such a remedy 
they appear to think that they have 
found, in an Act of Parliament which 
they propose to be passed, for causing 
the Bank Company to pay their promis- 
sory notes in gold and silver in two 
years’ time. One of our principal ob- 
jects in this discussion is, to enable our- 
selves to form a correct opinion as to 
the practicability of this remedy, even 
at the end of two vears ; and as we have, 
from what has already been shown, good 
reason to believe, tnat the quantity of 


bank-notes, the excess of which has 


driven the gold out of circulation, can- 
not be lessened unless the debt be also 
diminished, it is necessary for us to 
ascertain what has been done or at- 
tempted, and what is likely to be done, 
in the way of causing such diminution. 
From very early stages of the debt ; 
indeed, almost from the very beginning 
of it, there were measures proposed for 
paying it off, the idea of an everlasting 
debt, and an everlasting mortgage upon 
the nation’s means, being, at first, some- 
thing too frightful for our upright and 
sensible ancestors to bear. Propositions, 
and even provisions, were at different 
times accordingly made for paying off 
parts of the debt, and some compara- 
tively small sums were, in the early 
stages of the progress, actually paid 
off; the debt became less, and less 
interest was of course paid upon it. Still, 
however, as new wars came on, new 
sums were borrowed; and as lending 
money to the Government was found to 
be a profitable trade ; as so many persons 
of influence found their advantage in the 
loaning transactions, the money was 
always easily enough raised. But, yet 
there continued to be a talk of pay 
off the debt ; and in time a part of the 


| 


a 
demands 
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Letter II. means a quantity of money 
put together for any purpose; anid in 
the instance before us the word Sink- 
ing appears to have been prefixed to the 
word Fund in order to characterise, or 
describe, the particular purpose, or use, 
of the taxes so set apart; namely, the 
purpose of sinking, or redteing, or dimi- 
nishing, or lessening the debt. So that 
the Sinking Fund, of which we have all 
heard so much, and of which most of 
us have known so little, means, in other 
words, in words better to be understood, 
a Lessening Fund; and whether the 
thing has, in its operation hitherto, an- 
swered to its name, we shall by-and by 
see, if indeed we have not seen enough 
to satisfy us upon this point in the 
increasing of the debt, as exhibited in 
the foregoing Letter. 

The amount of taxes thus set apart, 
or, to use the words with which we 
must now grow familiar, the Sinking 
Funds, which were, time after time, 
established, were in many cases applied 
to other purposes than that for which 
they were destined or intended. Indeed 
they seem, for many years, to have been 
very little better than purses made up 
at one time and spent again at another, 
without answering any rational purpose 
at all; and accordingly, the nation does 
not appear to have paid any great atten- 
tion to them, or to have considered them 
as of any consequence, until the year 
1786, when the present GRAND SINK- 
ING FUND was established by Pit, 
who, but a little while before, had been 
made Prime Minister, and whose syste0} 
has continued to this day. 

Gentlemen, we are now 
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the mists of ignorance which have 
therefrom arisen. It is, even yet, im- 
possible to mention the name of Pir, 
without exciting feelings that strugyle 
hard against reason, and that, in some 
minds, overcome it. During his ad- 
ministration, the nation was divided into 
two parties, so hostile to each other, 
that both were easily made subservient 
to his views ; and, itis, with every man 
who really loves his country, matter of 
deep regret, that the same, or nearly the 
saine, divisions continue to the present 
day. 

It is not for me, who, at one time, 
really looked upon Prrr as the greatest 
minister that England ever saw, to 
reproach others, who may still be as 
ignorant of the truth es I was then, for 
their attachment to his memory, for 
their high opinion of the schemes of his 
inventing, and for their blind adoration 
of those schemes ; but when they have, 
as I have, taken a fair and full view of 
all his measures; when they have com- 
pared his deeds with his professions, his 
performances with his promises ; when 
they have seen that he added threefold 
to our taxes and our expenditure, and 
that, notwithstanding this, the powerand 
the territory of France were extended in 
proportion to the sacrifices he called 
upon us to make for what he called re- 
sisting her; when they see that the 
standard of national misery, the poor- 
rates, rose, during his sway, in almost a 
triple degree ; when they see that the 
War, at the outset of which he relied, 
in no small degree, for success upon the 
destruction of French assignats, did, at 
the end of four years, cause the stoppage 
of gold and silver payments at the Bank 
of England, and that its prolongation 
has led to a state of things, in which a 
public print devoted to the Government 
bas described the largest class of En- 
-—«glish bank-notes as.“ destructive assig- 
nats ;” when they see this, and when 
they see that the national debt, which 
he himself called ‘ the best ally “of 
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for gold, and had extended her territory 
jand her sway to a degree which made 
| that nation, whose power our forefathers 


despised, an object of continual dread 
to England ; when the former partisans 
of Pirr see this, as they must, aye, and 
feel it too, will they still persist in 
asserting the wisdom of his plans; and, 
above all, will they, when they see the 
debt tripling in amount under his hands, 
still persist in asserting the efficacy of 
his Sinking Fund, and, upon that bare 
assertion, reject all inquiry into either 
the nature or the effect of that celebrated 
scheine ? 

Let us hope, that in a country boast- 


there can be but very few persons so 
besotted as this; and, indeed, it is due 
to the country to say, there do’ not 
appear to be any such left, excepting 
amongst those who live upon the taxes, 
and whose perverseness arises not from 
their want of information. But, be this 
as it may, 1 am satisfied that you, my 
friends and neighbours, who, like me, 
have no interests separate from those of 


have been your prejudices heretofore, 
wilfully shut your eyes ayainst the 
truth, and that you will accompany me 
in this inquiry with that great attention, 
which, as I before observed, the subject 
demands. , 

Pitt’s Sinking Fund was begun in the 
year 1786, by an Act of Parliament 
(being Chapter XXXL. of the 26th year 
of the reign of Geo, III.) entitled—** An 
Act for vesting certain sums in Commis- 
stoners, at the end of every quarter of a 
year, to be by them applied to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt.”’ ‘In virtue 
of this Act a certain part of the taxes 
was, in each year, to be paid to certain 
.persons named in the Act, as Commis- 
sioners for managing the concern; and 
these taxes, together with the accumu- 
lations upon them, have been, as for- 
merly, called a Sinking Fund. © 
It is no matter what was the amount 
of the sum, or sums, of money, thus to 
be set apart out of tira’ ind to in- 
troduce particulars of that sort’ would 
; pbarrass our view. Suffice it to 





ing of the thoughtfulness of its people, 


our country, will not, whatever may 
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being a part of the taxes, were set apart, 
and that, with this money, together 
with its growing interest, the commis- 
sioners, appointed by the Sinking Fund 
Act, were, at stated periods, and with 
certain limitations in their powers, to 
redeem the debt as fast as they could, 
the word redeem having now come into 
fashion instead of the word pay off. It 
is of no consequence what were the 
periods, what were the days of the week 
or the times of the moon, when this 
work of redemption was to be performed. 
The effect is what we have to look 
after; but, in order to have a clear 
view of even that, we must see the 
manner of doing the thing, the manner 
of redeeming or paying off the debt ; 
for, without that, we shall be continually 
exposed to be bewildered and deceived ; 
and, indeed, we shall be quite unable to 
form anything like a clear notion of 
what the sinking fund really is. 

The Commissioners, with the money 
thus put under their care and mgnage- 
ment, were to purchase up stock from 
individuals, which stock would then 


become the property of the nation. But, 
stay. We must go gently on here, or 


we lose ourselves in a moment. We 
must, indeed, not proceed a step further, 
till we have gone back to Letter II, 
and have taken another look, and 
refreshed our memories as to what 
STOCK means. Having done so, we 
may proceed by repeating, that the 
Commissioners were to go to work with 
the money lodged in their hands, out of 
the taxes, and purchase up stock. We 
have seen, in the Letter just referred to, 
how stock is made; we have seen how 
Muckxworm lent his money to the 
Government ; we have seen how he 

t his name written in a book in return 
for his money ; we have seen that stock 
is nothing that can be seen, heard, 
smelled or touched ; we have seen that 
it signifies the right of receiving interest 
upon money lent to the Government, 
which money has been long ago ex- 
pended ; we have seen the operation by 
which Muckworm became possessed 
of stock ; and lastly, we have seen our 
neighbour, Farmer Greennorn, pur- 
chase two thousand pounds’ worth of 
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Mucxworn's! stock, which the former 
bequeathed to his poor daughter Griz- 
ZLE. 

Now, then, observe; the whole of 
the stock, of which the National Debt 
lis made up, is exactly the same sort of 
thing as this two thousand pounds’ 
\worth of stock, belonging to Grizzle 
Greenhorn. There is a book in which ' 
a list of the names of ll those persons 
is written, who have, like Grizzle, a 
right to draw interest from the Govern- 
ment out of the taxes; against each 
name in this list is placed the amount 
of the sum for which the person has a 
right to draw interest. Some havea 
right to draw interest for more and 
some for less. And these. sums make 
up what is called the National Debt. 
Of course, the sinking fund Commis- 
sioners, in order to pay off the National 
Debt, or any part of it, must pur- 
chase up stock from inaividuals, or, in 
other words, pay them off their share of 
the debt. If, for instance, Grizzle Green- 
horn has a mind to have her two thou- 
sand pounds to lay out upon land, or do 
anything else with, she sells her stock, 
and, if it so happen, she may sell it to 
the Commissioners; and thus, as they 
pay her for it with the nation’s money, 
it is said, that, by this transaction they 
have redeemed (by which | should mean 
paid off) two thousand pounds of the 
National Debt. Grizzie, who was the 
creditor, has got her money again ; she 
has no longer any right to draw interest 
for it; and, of course, you would think, 
that these two thousand pounds worth 
of debt were paid off, and that the na- 
tion, that we the people, had no longer 
any interest to pay upon it; you woul 
naturally think, that we were no nal 
taxed to pay the interest upon this par 
of the debt. 

Greatly, however, would you be a 
ceived; cruelly deceived, if you di 
think so; for, notwithstanding the Com- 
missioners have redeemed these tw? 
thousand pounds, we have still to py 
the interest of them every year 5 we 47 
sci feed for the ment aire 
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sil belonged to Grizzle Greenhorn! 
This is an odd way of redeeming ; an 
odd way of paying off; do you not think 
it is, neighbours ? We have before seen, 
that the National Debt is a mortgage 
" upon the taxes. It is constantly called 
so in conversation, and in writings upon 
| the subject. But, should not either of 

you, who happened to have a mortgayze 
' upon your land or house, think it strange 
if, after you had redeemed a part of the 
) mortgage, you had still to pay interest 
F upon the part redeemed as well as upon 
the part unredeemed ? TO REDEEM, 
as applied to money engagements, 
® means to discharge, to set free by pay- 
ment. This is the meaning of the word 
redeem, as applied to such matters. It 
sometimes Means to rescue or to ransom, 
from captivity, from forfeiture, or from 
peril of any sort, by paving a price. 
But, in every sense in which this word 
is used, it always implies the se/ting 
ree of the object on which it operates ; 









































































nd, when applied to a mortgage, a 
bond, a note of hand, ora debt of any 
5 rt, it implies the paying of it off. 
ow, then, can the two thousand 
’ ounds’ worth of debt, purchased from 
, yrizzle Greenhorn, by our sinking-fund 
y fommissioners, be said to be redeemed 
bp y us, if we are still taxed to pay the 
y terest upon at, and, of course, if it be 
n t discharged, and not set free ? 
e Nothing, at first sight, appears more 
1e lausible, nothing more reasonable, no- 
e ing nore clear, than the mode above 
4 scribed, of redeeming the debt by 
: rchasing from the several individuais, 
ho, like Grizzle Greenborn, own the 
of tock or the debt, their respective shares 
‘4 hereof, And the operation is as simple 
| any thing can be. For the sinking- 
ia nd commissioners having, for in- 


ance, received two thousand pounds 
m the tax-gatherers in virtue of the 
nking Fund Act, go and purchase 
‘zzle’s stock ; they give her the two 
usand pounds; her right to draw 
erest from us ceases; her share of the 
ck or debt is redeemed or paid off ; 
her name is crossed out of the book, 
but alas 
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pounds to them instead of to her; and 
our taxes on account of this which is 
called the redeemed part of the debt, are 
just as great as they were before this: 
curious work of redemption began, 

“ Well, then,” you will say, “ what 
does this thing mean; and what can it 
‘have been intended for ? Why, to speak 
candidly of the matter, though the 
thing was an invention of Pirr, under 
whose sway so much mischief came 
upon this nation, I believe that the 
thing was well meant. I believe that 
it was intended to free the nation fromy 
its debt. But, I am satisfied, that it 
has been productive of no small part of 
the evils which England and which 
Europe have experienced since its in- 
vention ; for, by giving people renewed 
confidence in the solidity of the Funds 
or Stocks, it rendered Government 
borrowing more easy ; and, of course, 
‘it took from the minister that check to 
the making of wars, and the paying of 
foreign armies, for the want of which 
check the expenses and taxes and debt 
of the country have been so fearfully 
augmented, to say nothing, at present, 
about the dreadful changes which those 
wars have made in our affairs. both at 
home and abroad. 

To produce such effects was, how~- 
ever, certainly not the intention of the 
scheme. The intention was, that the 
sinking-fund commissioners should, 
with the money put into their hands 
out of the taxes, purchase up stock, or 
parts of the debt belonging to indivi- 
duals; that the parts so purchased up 
should not cease to exist; that the 
should be written in the Great Boo 
under the name of the commissioners ; 
that the commissioners should receive 
the interest upon them, instead of its 
being received by individuals as before ; 
that this interest, as fast as it came into 
the hands of the commissioners, should, 
like the money paid to them annually 
out of the taxes, be laid out in purchas- 
ing up more stock from individuals ; 
and that the thing should go on thus, 
til the last of the etock, or debt, got 
into the hands of the commissioners; 
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This scheme was very pretty upon 
paper; it made a fine figure in the 
newspapers and pamphlets of the day ; 
and looked quite solemn when embo- 
died into an act of Parliament. There 
was, to be sure, when people looked into 
the matter more closely, something 
rather whimsical in the idea of a nation’s 
paying interest to itself; something very 
whimsical in a nation’s GETLTING 
MONEY by paying itself interest on its 
own stock. Many persons thought so, at 
the time, and some said so; but the 
formidable tables of figures made out 
by court calculators, and the flowery 
and bold speeches of Pirr, svon put all 
such persons out of countenance, and 
reduced them to silence; or exposed 
them to the charge of faction and dis- 
affection and disloyalty. The country, 
infatuated with its ‘ heaven-born mi- 
nister,” became deaf to the dictates of 
common sense; and, with as much 
fondness as the mother hangs over her 
smiling babe, it cherished and fostered 
the fatal delusion. 

As the execution of the sinking-fund 
act proceeded, more and more of the 
stock, or parts of the debt, became of 
course entered in the great book in the 
names of the commissioners. Hence 
arose a new denomination in our na- 
tional money accounts; namely, the 
redeemed debt ; that is, the parts of the 
debt, as aforesaid, purchased up by the 
commissioners, was now called the “ re- 
deemed debt ;” a phrase which contains 
a contradiction in itself. But, still, it 
was unavoidable ; for, it was not paid 
off; it was bought up, but we had still, 
and have still, to pay interest uponit ; 
and, therefore, it could not be said to be 
paid off; for, it would be folly too gross 
to pretend that we have paid off a 
debt or a mortgage, for which we were 
still paying interest. If, indeed, the 
parts of the debt which were purchased 
up by the commissioners had been at 
once done away, and we had ceased to 
pay interest upon them, then those 
parts would have been really redeemed. 
If, for instance, Grizzle Greenhorn's 
two thousand pounds’ worth of stock 
had been crossed out of the great book, 
and had not been inserted in it again 
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under any dther name, that two thou. 
saad pounds’ worth of the debt would 
have been redeemed in reality. This 
is the way in which the sinking fund of 
the American States operates, They 
raise yearly a certain sum in taxes ; 
with that sum they purchase up part of 
their debt; and then, that part of the 
debt ceases to exist in any shape what- 
ever.. The next year they raise a like 
sum in taxes, and again purchase up 
parcels of the debt. And thus they 
proceed, having every succeeding vear, 
less and less interest to pay upon their 
debt. This is real redemption ; this is 
real paying off. But the way in which 
we proceed bears no resemblance to it; 
nor has anything in common with it, 
except it be the name. 

Let us, before we proceed any further, 
take a view of the increase of the w- 
terest that we have to pay upon the debt. 
We have seen in Letter IIL, how 
the debt itself has gone on increas- 
ing But we have not yet taken a look 
at the increase of the INTEREST: 
though this is very material, and, in- 
deed, it is the only thing belonging to 
the debt worthy of our attention. ‘The 
statement of the amount of the debt it- 
self. is of no practical use, except ast 
serves to illustrate, to render more 
clear, the part of the subject upon 
which we now are. For, as we have 
seen, the debt is nothing more than 4 
right possessed by certain persons, 
called stockholders, to draw interest 
from the nation: or, in other words 
to take annually, or quarterly, part 
of the taxes raised upon the people 
at large. Let us, therefore, take a look 
at the progress of this interest. 


When Quren ANNE came to the 
throne, in 1701, the annual in- 
terest on the National Debt was 

When Georce I. came to the 
throne, in 1714 

When Georce Il. came to the » 551 
throne, in 1727 ....60 ceeeeeee 2,217, 

When Georce III. came to the 
throne, in 1760 ....+-++- 

After the AMERICAN War, in 1784, 
and just before the making of 
Pitt’s Sinking Fund .. 
the latter end of the AnTi-Ja- 79 018 

AtcuBIN War, in 1801 veseeenseedlyli 

For the Last Year, that is, 1809,.92,5" 


1,310,942 


4,840,82! 


aeeere ’ 


9,669,439 
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There are included in this sum 
«charges for management ;” and, as 
we have before seen, there Is some of 
the debt (small portions) called the loans, 
- or debts, of the Emperor of Germany, 
and of the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
which it is possible they may repay us ; 
' but this is, as it is called in the ac- 
count laid before Parliament during the 
last session, the ** ‘Total charge on ac- 
“count of debt, payable in Great Bri- 
> “tain.” And, let me ask any sensible 
} man, what consequence it can be to us 
what the debt is called, what conse- 
quence by what name the diferent sorts 
of it may go, so that the interest upon 
it still goes on increasing, and so that 
_ we have to pay the whole of that in- 
terest out of the taxes ? 

When Pirr’s sinking fund was esta- 
blished, there was a time fixed when 
the interest should begin to be dimi- 

| nished. I mean, a time was fixed, when 
' the people should no longer pay taxes 
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‘ MILLIONS ANNUALLY, the dividends 
“‘due on such part of the principal or 
“ capital stock as shall thenceforth be 
“paid off by the said commissioners, 
‘* and the monies payable on such an- 
‘‘ nuities for lives or years as may after- 
‘* wards cease and determine, SHALL 
“NO LONGER BE ISSUED AT 
“THE RECEIPT OF HIS MA- 
“ JESTY’S EXCHEQUER, but shall 
‘be CONSIDERED AS REDEEMED 
‘‘ by Parliament, and shall remain to be 
‘* disposed of as Parliament shall direct.” 
In what way it might have been supposed, 
that Parliament, in its wisdom, would 
dispose of these parcels of redeemed debt, 
I shall not, for my part, presyme to 
hazard a conjecture ; but, as was before 
observed, it was easy (the sums being 
given) to ascertain the time when the 
provision in this clause would begin to 
operate ; aud that time was, the year 
1808. 

There was another Act passed seven 





| to defray the interest upon the stock, or}/years later (1792), allotting more of 
parts of the debt, which should afier|the taxes to the same purpose (Chapter 


_ that time be purchased by the commis- 


52 of the 32d year of Geo. III.); and 


- sioners. The time so fixed was 1808, two|still the same provision was made; 
_ years ago. The year was not named in|namely, that when the produce of the 


the Act; butit was known toa certainty ; 


sinking fund should amount to four mil- 


_ because this ceasing to pay interest was | lions annually, all the stock, or parts of 
to begin when the interest upon the|the debt, that should be purchased up 
stock, or parts of the debt, bought up,|by the commissioners after that time, 
together with the sums paid to thecom-| SHOULD NO LONGER HAVE IN- 
missions out of the taxes, should amount}| TEREST PAID UPON IT OUT OF 
toa certain sum (four millions annually);|THE ‘TAXES ; but that these parts 
and as the sums to be paid to them|of the debt’should (mark the words) 
| were fixed, it was a mere question of|‘* be considered AS REDEEMED.” 
arithmetic when the paying of interest} And so they would.. They really, in 
would cease agreeably to the terms of] that case, would have been redeemed ; 


the Act, as expressed in the XXth 


but the word redeemed is now applied, 


clause, as follows: ‘* And be it further| even in the accounts laid before Parlia- 


“enacted by the authority aforesaid 


,| ment, to those parts of the debt bought 


® that whenever the whole sum annually | up by the commissioners, the dividend, 
“ receivable by the said commissioners, | or interest, on which parts, IS STILL 
“including as well the quarterly sum|ISSUED AT THE EXCHEQUER ; 
* of two hundred apd fifty thousand) that is to say, is still paid out of the 
‘ pounds herein before directed to be| taxes! And all this goes on amongst 
‘issued from the Exchequer, as the!“ the thinking ” people of England ! 


“ severalannuities and dividends of stock 


But what was cone in the long-ex- 


¥ to be placed to the account of the said| pected year 1808? What was done 
E commissioners in the books of the} when the year of promise came? This 
Governor and Company of the Bank | is the most interesting part of this most 
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* of England, by virtue of this Act,| curious history; but, as to bring to a 
shall amount in the whole to roun|close the whole of the discussion re- 
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lating to the sinking fund would ex- 
tend this letter to double its present 
length, I think it better to make the 
remaining part of it the subject of 
another letter, beseeching you, in the 
meanwhile, to make up, by your pa- 
tience in the perusal, for whatever want 
of clearness may be discovered in the 
writer. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful friend, 
Wa. COBBETT, 


State Prison, Newgate, 
Thursday, 14th Sep. 1810. 


(To be continued.) 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Fripay, Oct. 12, 1832. 


INSOLVENTS. 


THOMAS, C., Bristol, corn-factor. 
WATLING, J., and R. K. Vorley, Bread- 
street-hiil, drysulters. 


BANKRUPTS. 


ANKRETT, J., Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer. 

BENNETTS, J., and N. Robins, Gunnislake, 
Cornwall, grauite-merchants. 

DAWES, H., Birmingham, currycomb-maker. 

MOSSMAN, J., Maulden, Bedfordshire, sheep- 
dealer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


FRASER, J., Glasgow, tea-merchant. 
MALCOLM, J., Glasgow, merchant, 
REID, G., Glasgow, merchaut, 


Tuesvay, Oct. 16, 1832, 
INSOLVENTS. 


CARTER, H., Ha-tings, Sussex, chemist. 
WHEELER, S.A , Birmingham, wine-merch. 


BANKRUPTS, 


ANDKEWS, J., Strand, tailor 

BLACKSTONE, J. jun., Gainsford-street, 
Horhydewn, hghterman., 

CLARK, W , Blackburn, Lancashire, draper. 

COUPLAND, J., Liverpool, tailor. 

EDWARLS, A., Oldham, Lancashire, retailer 
of spirits. 
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EDWARDS, D., Milford, Pembrokeshi 
Northwick, Gloucestershire, + commen 

GILLER,T,, Pendleton, Lancashire, publicar, 

JONES, J., otherwise J, Peers, late of Devon. 
street, Liverpool, builder. 

MERCEROT, W. C., Ludlow, 
horse-dealer. 

NAYLOR, D., Manchester, carpet- 

SMITH, 6. B. Liverpool, bisa 

THORPE, T.G., Milton-st., Dorset-square 
fish-sauce-manufacturer. ' 

WELLS, A., Kennington-place, Vauxhall, 
surgeon, 

WEST, J. W. and J. H., Turner’s 
Hoxton, brewers. 


Shropshire, 


“square, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


MarK- Lane, Cornn-Excuance, Oct. 15 — 
We had a good supply of wheat from Kent 
and Essex this morning, but very little fresh 
iu from the Suffolk coast; the sale was brisk, 
at an advance of from 2s. to 3s. per qr., arising 
from a demand from the northern counties, 
which, with what was taken off by the town 
millers, cleared the market of the finest new 
wheat, but there was not the same briskuess 
in old, although higher prices by 1s. to 2s. per 
qr. were obtained tor the first qualities. 

The supply of barley was large from the 
above counties, besides a few cargves from 
Norfolk, and prime malting samples, as well 
as the stained sorts for distilling, supported 
the terms of last Monday; but the middling 
descriptions of bright, such as were rather 
below malting quality, were exceeding|y heavy 
sale, and 2s. per qr. cheaper. 

White and grey peas sold at last weeks 
prices, but did not go off treely, the supp! 
being rather large of each sort. 

The continuance of abundant arrivals of 
vats from Ireland causes a dulwess in the trade, 
and the prices of this day week could only be 
obtained for small quantities to needy buyer. 

In beans and other articles there was 00 
alteration. 


Wheat eee eeeereee reese sees 56s. to 58s. 
33. te 34s. 
Barley eeeeetO eeee ee eeeeee 2 fis. lu 25s. 
fine.. eeeeee ee ee eeee 3s to dbs, 
Peas, White .....-sce.e+ dds. tu 45. 
Boilers .cccoccccces 48% ty 44>. 
Grey -ccces cseccese 34s. to ibs. 
Beans, Smail ceoeeteeeeeeere 38>. to 405. 
Tick ee teeetereearee 32s. ty 316. 
Oats, Potato......ccccsecce ZIS. WW 5% 
anae Pood ...cce covccces oo 195. tv .6.-. 
Flour, per Sack .... eereetee 50s, tu —*- 


Rye eeeeeoeee ee ee eerer eevee ee 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 43s. to 46s. per cw" 
Sides, CW oes 50s. tu 52s. 








‘ 
~ 


I India DOW.ee 130s. Od. to —e, 
pee ..+ 768. Od. to —s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....80s. to 82s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....82s. to 84s. 
Cork ee seer 82s. to 84s, 
Limerick ..82s. to 84s, 
_—— Waterford. . 76s. to 80s. 
; Dublin ....-—-5. to —s. 
heese, Cheshire.... 50s. to 78s. 
_—__— Gloucester, Double. . 52s. to 60s. 
_—_— Gloucester, Single. .. 44s. to 50s, 
—— Edam..... «948s. to 50s. 
| Gouda ...... 40s. to 42s. 
Hiaws, Irish.... ....558. to 80s. 


SMITHFIELD.—Oct. 15. 


PThis day’s supply of beasts was great ; of 
ep, lambs, and calves, moderately good ; 
porkers but limited. The trade was, with 
b kind of small stocky rather—with beef 
y—dull; with the former at fully, the 
erat barely, Priday’s currency. 

About two-fifths of the beasts were Irish— 
fly small half-fat steers and heifers—for 
most part from Lincolnshire, Leicester- 
e, Northamptonshire, and the Landon 
shes; about one-fifth of them short-horns 

thiefly steers and heifers—for the most part 

m Lincolnshire and Leicestershire ; another 
b about equal numbers of Herefords, Devons, 
Welch—principally North Wales runts; 
the remaining fifth about equal numbers 
Scots, Staffords, ‘Town’s-end cows, &c., 

sundry quarters. Full three-fifths of the 
p and lambs were Leicester half-breds, 
he South Downs and Hereford, with some 
of tue old Berkshire crosses; about one- 

2 pure South Downs; and the remaining 
h about equal numbers of Kents, Kentish 
-breds, old Leicesters, and Lincolns; with 
w horned Dorsets, Welch, black-faced 
rdeens, &c, 
fasts, 3,627; sheep and lambs, 19,580; 
es, 161; pigs, 190, 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Oct. 19. 
he arrivals this week are large. The 
et dull, but without any alteration in 





THE FUNDS. 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


New Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 5 
( Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This I have written by way of 


AS ing=Stone to my own 
tepp rammar}; . 


such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Pau Cossett.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as au y could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d, 


4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s, bound 





| in boards, 
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7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, iu good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of Freuch. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 


9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetatiou, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cossert, 8vo. Price 15s. 


10. POOR MAN'S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price 8d. 


1l. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobhett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


13. SERMONS.—tThere are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 


8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 


Unnatural Mother ; 1}. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the lustitution and Object of Tithes, Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “*GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d, 


14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes, Price 13s. in boards. 


16. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 


the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s, 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘I'wo Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Copnert. Price 4s, in boards, 


19% 


' 18, A TREATISE ON COBBETT 
CORN 3 containing Instructions for Prop, 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, ang f 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and al 
aun account of the several uses to which th 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


19. PROTESTANT « REFORM. 
TION” in England and trelana, showiug boy 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries, 
Two volumes, bound in buards. ‘The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


Lately published, Price 4s. 6d., extra board 
JOURNAL 


or 


A TOUR IN ITALY, 


AND ALSO IN PART OF 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 


The route being 


From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles 
aud, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 


By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florent, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Veron, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mouut St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, ana the Jura, bach il 
Frauce ; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1428, to September 1929. ° 


CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the princi 
cities aud their most striking curiosit® 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, hori 
ture, and products; of the prices of pm 
sions and Jabour; and of the «resse™ 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, ™ 
and religious, and of the morals aut ¢ 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the se" 
States. 





By JAMES P. COBBETT. 
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